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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
; Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, the 15th 
January, and will terminate on Saturday, the 22nd April. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 11th January, at 11 o’clock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


By order, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


Rorat ACADEMY oF Music, 
HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, St. 
George’s-hall, Regent-street north.—For Amateur and 
Professional Students in Music.—The NEXT TERM will COM- 
MENCE on Monday, January 15th. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 

Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Joseph Barnett, Bevig- 
nani, Clabatta, Traventi, H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira. 
 Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mr. C. K. 
Salaman, Herr Henseler, and Herr Ganz. 

Harp—Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 

For the names of the masters vide prospectus. 

Fee, £5 5s. per term. 

The days for the admission of new students (professional and 
amateur) are Wednesday, January 10th and Thursday, January 
Tith, when they are required to attend at St. George’s-hall, Lang- 
ham place, between the hours of 11 and 4. 

G. R. Wilkinson, Secretary. 
Office, 4, Langham-place, Regent-street north. 











: io GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 


turned to Town, and resumed her teaching.—38, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 








\ ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


N R. WILFORD MORGAN may be engaged for 


Oratorios aud Concerts. Address, 18, Surrey-street 
Strand, W.C. 








MADAME and Mr. PATEY beg to announce 

that they will return to England, on the completion of 
their very successful tour in the United States, in January next, 
and will be prepared to accept engagements on and after Feb. 
the 7th. All communications to be addressed to Mr, Cunning- 
ham Boosey, 6, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 


NEW MUSIC, 
HE MAGIC OF MUSIC. New Song by W. 
©. LEVEY. 3s. Sung by Miss Russell, at Drury Lane 


Theatre. “A graceful song in Mr. Levey’s best manner; and 


os Levey’s airs are always scholarly and effective.’—Daily 
ews, 


OLLY VARDEN POLKA. By W.C. LEVEY. 
8s. Played and danced every evening at Drury Lane 
Theatre, The prettiest Polka of the season. 


HISTLEDOWN. New Song by VIRGINIA 
GABRIEL. 4s, 
“A very pretty setting of some very pretty words—both as 
ps sey and delicate as the thing which has suggested them.”— 
eview. 





FiSMERALDA.—LEVE Y’S Popular Song. 4s. 
4 Three Editions—E. F. and simplified in D. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Bodda Pyne. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Malle. Liebhart. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Miss Furtado, in ‘* Notre Dame.” 


HE KING and the BEGGAR MAID. By W. 
©. LEVEY. %s. This excellent Song, inthe old English 
style, is sung everywhere with great sticcess. 


Sie J. BENEDICT’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC. 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without words. 3s. 
LUSITANIA. Grande Merche. 4s. 
SILVER WEDDING MARCH, Charles and Olga. 4s. 


HE ESCORT GALOP. By CHARLES GOD- 

FREY. 4s. ‘This is a dancing galop, if ever there was 

one, it is so exceedingly marked, and so suggestive of move- 
ment ; also very easy to play.” —Queen, Dec. 9th. 


EBECCA WALTZES. By W. C. LEVEY. 

4s. Performed at Drury Lane Theatre. These beautiful 

Waltzes are illustrated with the Tournament Scene ia the 
popular drama, 


HRISTMAS REVELS GALOP. E. 
SAUERBREY. 8s. “ Very gay, tuneful, and well writ- 

ten is this galop; which, intended for the drawing-room, would 
ferve equally well ee et Dec. 9th. 


TITO 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


Grande Valse. Solo......ccsesecscrsesore 
Ditto. DUC cececcccccccccccccceseccceereses 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs), Solo ....sseeeeeeee 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ....ceeece ce ceees 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo......e0.. eee 
Pas ds Charge (Morceau de Salon). Sol0....+.+++++ 
Il tramonto del Sole. Solo .......++- 
II folletto (Galop de Concert). SolO......ceseseoveeeees 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo ........seeeseeeee 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription varie.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo ....cscecsseeeeeee 
Etude de Concert. Solo ....seseceeeereeeeceeecs 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ...-.... 
Mergellina (Barcarole). Solo....... 
La Harpe (Romance). Solo ....secccececeeeeeeeeoes 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). S0l0 ....ce.cceeece cece 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ....cccsvecccececsevcesesecces 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo ......cessceeeceenceceeeeees 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo.........+++ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 
e - Duet .... 
O/B Walte,. Saleen nc ge00 cn ccctensscecssc cnn 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.....0.. +008 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientals (Bottesini). .(Britliant!y Transcribed.) 
BOE oi. 00-sn:0s n0:00:099050.0 a5:t0 40 hehe oy 'tn.bena tate 5084 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duct ........ 006+ 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo ....ceseceeesece erence 
” in DUGG 00 c0.cicce 00.09 ee cccces 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet.......+++++ 
Une Perle (Morceau de Salon), Solo .....cee cece ee eeee 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo .. 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo ....eeeeeeseeeee 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (/rilliantly Tran- 
soribed.) SOlO ...eseeeceseceeececeee(Just Published) 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......++seseee 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... 





ere ee ere ere re) 


” 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdile. Marimon, Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquats. Solo. (Just 
Published) 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 
Colombo. SOlO oo... ceseceeesececeeeeeeeee ac ceccecce 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nid abandonné ” (sung by Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini). Solo......ccecececeeeeeeeeeeneves 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 
WOrdS, SOlO cesecvcecccccccccecsessecsceseessvenes 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglia. SOlO.. secececececeeeceseeeeeeeeneeeeseeeaees 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
voglia. SOlO secesececevevece <n 
Lo scapato, Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ....sssseeeees 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ........ 
To la Perdei (Romanza). SOlO .essseveeeee 
Tornera (Romanza). SolO ..sccececeeeeesvercees 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonotta). Solo .....seeceee sere 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Bolo 2. cccecccece 
Il Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo........-. 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo .. 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). Sol0 ..sesesseeerereees 


Cee ee nen eee oo 








PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





Durr & Stewart, 147, Oxford-street, 
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MUSIC FOR FAMILIES AND CLASSES. 





Now Ready. 
q ay, 

THE TREASURY HYMNAT, 
A SELECTION OF PART MUSIC, WITH INSTRUMEN- 
TAL ACCOMPANIMENT. 

The Hymnsare selected from Dr. Bonar’s “ Hymn of Faith 
and Hope.” The Letter-Note Method of Musical Notation is 
introduced as a help to Singers. 

Twenty-four Nos., Super Royal 8vo, Price 1d. each. 
List on application. 

Part I. Nos. 1 to 12, in priuted wrapper, price .. .. 1s. 

Part IIT. Nos. 13 to 24, in printed wrapper, price... .. 1s, 

The whole Work, complete in cloth extra, gilt edges, price 38, 6d. 





Now Ready.—Super Royal 16mo, cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’S HARMONIST., 
Kdited by Davin Convitter. Containing Simple Melodies, 
Sacred and Secular, suitable for the Family and Schoolroom, 
Arranged on the Letter-Note Method, for two voices, with Baas 
accompaniment, Can be had also in 12 Penny Nos, Lists on 
application. 

Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Co, 
London; F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 
‘i - MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. Vol. I. 
(1871) containing contributions by Pauer, Prout, and 
others, with the chief current Musical Notes, Reviews, and 
Correspondence, Bound in cloth, 28. 6d. 
London: AuGrner & Co., 16, Newgate-street. 





Now Ready. 
Ts MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. Jan. 
Number Contents: Our Second Volume, The Year 1871, 
Beethoven Symphonies, Liszt’s Youth, Fly-leaves from the 
Portfolio of an old Schoolmaster, Letters from Leipsig and 
Vienna, Reviews, Concerts, &c. Price 2d, 
London; Avorngr & Co., 86, Newgate-street. 





G OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 
W = (Brixizy Ricnanns’s National Song). 48. Malle, 
Titiens sang this New National Song at the Royal Albert Hall, 
on Ler pan December 25. TViano solo and duet, 4s. each; all 
at half-price, post free, The four-part song post free for two 
stamps, ‘‘ The National Hymn of Brinley Richards,”—-Times. 
“ The other accepted National Anthem.”—Daily News, “ All 
Britain is singing ‘God bless the Prince of Wales’ with a fervour 
which infuses the sentiment of words and music into real life.” 
—Orchestra, 
‘io WONDERLAND QUADRILLE. By C, 
Marnriorr. Most tastefully illustrated, Price 4s. ; t 
free for 24 stanips. ‘‘ One of the most lively, tuneful quadrilles 
that has appeared for many a day.” ‘We predict that no 


| juvenile ball this year will come off without the aid and assist - 


ance of ‘The Wonderland Quasrille.’ "— Brighton Herald, 
\ IDE AWAKE QUADRILLBS, for the Piano- 
forte (with Cornet part), By ©. H. R. Mannorr, 

Finely Illustrated. 48.; free by post for 24 yyy “Th 
are bright and cheerful, with a good deal of go in them," 
Scotsman, 

MUSICAL BOX: aSensational Caprice for the Piano (No. 1), 
Composed by 1. Liznicn, 48.; free by post for 24 stamps, 
Always encored, 


LL SHEET MUSIC at Half the marked Price, 
post free ; both their own and the publications of other 
houses. Payment may be male in postage stamps. 
London; Ronen Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Also 
a List of New Music for 1871. 





° NEW SONGS 
By MILES BENNETT, 
“WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE” 
(DUM SPIRO, SPERO), 
Price 8s. 
Compass from C J to E & (ten notes). 


“The Melody is pleasingly varied and expressive, the accom- 


paniment effectively sust ing the voice throughout.” —Chelten- 
ham Looker On, 


Also, this Day, 


“THE KING OF MY HEART I8 
COMING.” 
Song for Mezzo-soprano or Contralto. 
Price 8s. 
Either Song sent post free for 18 stamps. 
London: Cramer, Woop & Co.; and Lamnonn Cock & Co. 


Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps, 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. ers 


Composed 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE,— 

For invigorating and enriching the volse, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character fora 
uarter of a century, and the flattering monials received 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cl and 
tesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 





8 
ic Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
i ite of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists im the United 
Kingdom 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 





M R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CaMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Ce., 201, Regent-street. 
h R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pancionte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopes, Crorvon, 8. 





CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 

[ue LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 

a for UNITY. “ Father of all from land and sea.” 
Written at mores. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune. No. 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Solo, with Response for Choir and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLETT. Price 4d., each setting —London: 
Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, W.; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


R. GAUNTLETT’S NICENE CREED in B 

flat. Sung at the Church Congress at Nottingham. For 

Four Voices and Organ. Price 4d. “The finest effect was 
produced by the singing of the Nicene Creed”—‘ines, Oct. 14, 
871.—London: The Church Music Press, 24, Notting hill- 


CHRISTMAS.—JOY! JOY! JOY! 
1D": GAUNTLETT’S NEW CAROLS. Merry 
and joyous, in forms for marching and dancing. Young 
and Old must raise the lay.” Hark! what mean these thrilling 
voices.” ‘‘Sung at the Church Congress, Nottingham.) “O 
come all ye faithful.” Eight pages, toned paper, price 6d., post- 
free. The Church Music Press, 24, Notting Mi terrace, w 


CHRISTMAS.—SING! SING! SING! 

—D': GAUNTLETT’S CHRISTMAS PART- 

SONG. “A Virgin shall conceive” (solo). “Deo in 

Excelsis gloria” (chorus). ‘A Virgin hath conceived.” 

“Christus natus hodie.” ‘‘ The Angel-quire hath gone” (solo). 
* Alleluia.” 

CHRISTMAS CAROL.-ANTHEM. ‘Now when the 
Angels” (solo), “Let us go” (chorus). “ And they came with 
haste” (solo). * Alleluia” (chorus). Together, price 6d., post 
free.—The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-te:race, W. 

CHRISTMAS.—DANCE! DANCE! DANCE! 
I R. GAUNTLETT’S CAROL for 1871. “ There's 
joy in the East, and joy in the West.” Words by the 
Rev. Philip Hale, M.A. Toned paper, price 3d., post-free. 
The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Adother speciality con- 
sists in the Lllustrations being een Engravings on Steel, 
drawn expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
~ - ; morocco extra, 10s, 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
a. Gd, 


1, 
Bias Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
A 





LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by FORD 
DOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW, Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL KOSSETTI. Ilustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON, 


ill, 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv, 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
-) LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by THOMAS 
BECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced, 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO,'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


- eo 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JBAMER & C0.’3 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 











RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. MAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


‘““THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 23. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ¢ by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 23.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _  PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 68. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM. 
one & BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

8. . 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s, 6d. 
by post, 8s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 8s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1, On Parspytertanism and Iavinaism. 
Vol Il. On Anasarptism, the InpgrenpENTs, and the Quaxgrs. 
Vol, ILL, On Meruopism and Swepensoreians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV, and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev, Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s, 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90,"—British Magazine. 7%.; by 


post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of 8ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s, ; by post, 4s. 3d, 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d. 
OSWALD. the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys, 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 84. 








J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


es 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. 


HE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 
HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “Geotfry Hamlyn,” 
&e. 2 vols. 


REGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 


JAMES GARLAND, 3 vols. 


WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
Novel. sy MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of The 
Vivian Romance.” 3 vols. 


YARBARA HEATHOOTE’S TRIAL, 
A Novel. By B. N. CAREY, Author of “ Wee 
Wifie,” &e. 38 vols. 


\ TIDE OF THE MARK. A Nove, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &c, 
3 vols. 


ITLE AND ESTATE. A Novel. By 
F. LANCASTER. 3 vols, 
“’ READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story, 






































8 vols, 


OLLOWHILL FARM. A Novel. By 
JOHN EDWARDSON. 38 vols. __ 

-ENRY ANCRUM;; a Tale of the Last 
War in New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vols. 


MNHE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 
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THE PRAIRIE FIRE. 





¥ 

We saw a glare in the western skies, 
Long after the sunset past ; 

We heard a roar through the pine-woods, 
Like the voice of a rising blast. 

And the roar grew deep and angry, 
And the red glare turn’d to light, 

And a smoke arose on the level, 
That Lid all the stars of night. 

But under the smoke we saw the flame 
Of the burning woods aspire : 

Then from pale set faces a horror broke : 
** The Prairie is on fire!” 


Il. 
We saw the dry woods shrivel up, 
And the long grass catch the flame ; 
And then with the rush of a thousand hoofs 
The madden’d cattle came, 
And men and horses and children 
Were mingled in wild despair. 
There was never a time for thinking, 
Aud barely a space for prayer. 
The flames were upon us and wrapt us round, 
Hamlet and croft and byre ; 
For fleeter than tempest the ruin is 
When the Prairie is afire. 
III. 
There was just one hope, and we made for that, 
Amid all the horrible din ; 
The lake hard-by was shallow and wide, 
And we flung us madly in. 
The men took up the old and weak, 
The women the children bore ; 
And there we stood in the water 
While the fierce heat lapp’d the shore. 
The fire burnt out, and our lives were spared, 
But famine is swift and dire :} 
Now Heaven be kind to the homeless ones, 
Who have known a Prairie Fire ! 
Dd. T. 








PROVINCIAL. 





A new theatre was opened at Ryde, on Tuesday. 
It is fitted with orchestra stalls, private boxes, 
baleony boxes, and side slips, and a commodious 
pit and gallery; and great care has been taken to 
ensure a complete view of the stage from every part 
of the house. The stage has been modelled upon 
the plan of the Gaiety Theatre. 





A riotous mob broke into the St. Patrick Music 
Hall, Capel Street, on Tuesday night, and demolished 
the stage and scenery, plate-glass, &c., and violently 
assaulted the actors and persons in charge. Several 
policemen were also violently assaulted. These 
rioters are known as the Boltoneers, and have been 
engaged in a number of serious street disturbances 
during the past three months, Two of the ring- 
leaders were arrested; they were brought before the 
police magistrates on Wednesday and remanded. 





The pantomime of ‘ Whittington and his Cat” 
was produced at the Bristol Theatre on Saturday 
evening, and in the course of the representation a 
large portrait. of the Prince of Wales was carried 
upon the stage. Hereupon a few Republicans in 
the gallery commenced hissing vigorously. The 
band immediately gave ‘‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales,” upon which the audience rose en masse, and 
cheered heartily, many of them joining in singing 
the refrain at the conclusion of the song. The 
cheering and waving of hats and handkerchiefs was 
immense, the demonstration continuing for several 
minutes. 





The Stockton-on-Tees Theatre, which was first 
Opened in August, 1866, was last week offered for 
sale by auction by Mr. T. W. Hornby. After a 
somewhat spirited competition it was knocked down 
to Mr. Bowron, of Stockton, for £5600. Mr. 
Bowron and five other gentlemen associated with 
him in the purchase intend, on the expiration of 


‘Showed the speaker to be a perfect master of his 
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and to endeayour to restore the fortunes of the 
establishment, and make it one of the most attractive 
of provincial theatres. We may mention that 
among the bids at the sale was one of £3000 by Mr. 
Chaplin; another of £4000 by Mr. J. Dodds, M.P. 





At the Theatre Royal Belfast (sole lessee and 
manager Mr. J. F. Warden), Mr. Barry Sullivan 
appeared on Saturday night before a crowded house 
in “Hamlet.” The renowned tragedian was re- 
ceived with loud and prolonged cheering, and during 
the performance of his representation was loudly 
applauded. On Monday night “ The Gamester” 
was played, ‘ Richard III” being given on 
Tuesday and “* Hamlet” again on Wednesday. The 
present engagement of Mr. Sullivan promises being 
as successful as any of its numerous predecessors. 
On Tuesday night De Freece’s Company of 
Female Christy Minstrels opened a short season in 
the Ulster Hall.—In the Victoria Hall Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cooke the illusionists continue to do 
excellent business. 








In the Examination Hall of the University of 
Dublin, a course of College musical lectures by 
Dr. Stewart, free to the public, by whom they have 
been remarkably well attended, was ended on 
Saturday by the discourse upon the forms called 
“Suites,” ‘‘ Fantasia,” ‘‘ Fugue,” ‘“ Sonata,” and 
‘“March.” The lecture proved attractive like its | 
predecessors, there being scarcely a seat to be had | 
either on the floor or gallery of the College Hall. | 
The history of the ‘*‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ” (who | 
was asserted to be a veritable person and not a 
myth) was told in an extremely entertaining manner. 
The laws of fugue were explained, and the reflec- 
tions, repetitions, parallels, and replies, which 
constitute the sonata form (in which the audience 
were informed all modern overtures and symphonies 
are written) were dwelt upon in a manner which 





subject. The lecture occupied, together with illus- 
trations, from two till nearly four o’clock. The music 
consisted of a fantasia, a fugue, a sonata, a piano- 
forte duo, and part of an orchestral symphony, all of 
which were performed very creditably by amateurs, 
and by young students of the Academy of Music. 
There were for instruments a grand piano, a 
harmonium, a flute, two violins, a viola, a violoncello, 
a double bass, and a euphonium. 


The following program of music, the first part of 
it chosen as appropriate to the seascn, was played 
by Professor Oakeley, on Saturday afternoon, on the 
organ in the music class-room of the Edinburgh 
University :—Chorale, ‘* Wie soll ich Dich emp- 
fangen,” Pastoral Symphony, Chorale, ‘* Wir singen 
dir in deinem Heer,” (Christmas Oratorio) Bach ; 
Pastoral Symphony; Recitatives, Choruses, ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest,” and “ Hallelujah! ” 
( Messiah”) Handel; Allegretto (with Chorale), 
from Symphony to “* Hymn of Praise,’’ Mendelssohn ; 
March, from ‘‘ The Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; 
Entracte, in B flat, ‘* Rosamunde,” Schubert ; Solo 
and Chorus, ‘‘God Bless the Prince of Wales,” 
B. Richards ; ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” In his pre- 
liminary remarks, the Professor touched on the 
neglect in this country of Bach’s Christmas oratorio, 
which has never been performed in Britain, though 
a few numbers were tried in London in 1868. It 
consists of six parts—three illustrative of the holy 
season, and three of the festival of the New Year. 
The first chorale in the program is set to a tune in 
use in the Lutheran Church for 270 years, known as 
‘*O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” the music being 
solemn rather than jubilant. The second part of 
the oratorio has for motto ‘‘ And there were shep- 
herds ;” and the pastoral symphony with which it 
commences is, like Handel's in the ‘* Messiah,” in 
the style of the very old melody played in the 
streets of Rome in Christmas week by the pifferari. 
It is less easy to understand than Handel's pastorale, 
and is suggestive of the wail of the Italian pipers in 
a refrain which in the original score is given to four 
oboes. The second chorale in the program con 
cludes the second part of the oratorio. The tune 











Mz, Sydney's lease in May next, to form a company, 
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not known. It has a resemblance in the closing 
phrase to “Kin feste Burg.” The instrumental 
bass of the Pastoral Symphony is retained by Bach 
in this chorale. In reference to Handel's Pastoral 
Symphony, allusion was made to the error of con- 
secutive fifths which has crept into the score, and is 
repeated at every performance, arising from a mis- 
print of a C for an E in the upper part in the last 
notes of bars 9 and 26. Mendelssohn's “ Lob- 
gesang”’ Symphony was a link in this program 
between sacred and secular music, with the chorale 
in the trio of the second movement, given to the 
wind instruments, and interwoven with the light but 
fascinating theme with which the movement begins 
in almost capricious fancy. The * Ruins of Athens” 
music was written in 1812 for the opening of a 
theatre at Pesth, and ten years later worked up 
with a chorale addition for a similar occasion at 
Vienna. The hall was crowded with an attentive 
audience. 





CONCERTS. 





The third Oratorio Concert last week brought 
forward “ The Messiah,” Mr. Sims Reeves, Mdmes. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Laura Baxter and Herr 
Stockhausen as principals, and Mr. Barnby's choir 
in effective support of the choral numbers, 

On Friday evening the Sacred Harmonic Society 
performed the same oratorio for the fortieth annual 
time. A strong force—numbering close on seven 
hundred performers in all—was brought together 
under Sir Michael Costa. The solo singers were 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Enriquez, Mr, 
Vernon Rigby, and Signor Agnesi. In response to 
several suggestive calls from the audience, the 
National Anthem was given before the oratorio. 
The oratorio is to be repeated by the society this 
evening. 





THE THEATRBS. 





A night best described as of the “ sloppiest ” 
ushered in the Christmas entertainments of 1871. 
The mud and slush had it all their own way from 
East to West, and the rain at intervals came 
ungenerously down. It was a small, irritating, 
mean rain which soaked ono through by only 
exerting a tithe of the ordinary rain-power. Yet a 
wet Boxing-night is not so inimical to theatres as 
some might suppose: it drives people indoors as a 
refuge from the soddened pavement and damp chill 
air. As a matter of fact the theatres were crowded 
on Tuesday; and the two big houses held a cheery, 
noisy, impatient audience, in the possession of 
spirits as good as though the best weather had 
brought them together. It needed little to evoke 
the good humour: suffice it to strike up * God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” and they all shouted them- 
selves hoarse; mention the Tichborne lawsuit, and 
they all exploded with laughter. The catch-phraso 
“Would it surprise you to hear,” set them into 
convulsions of merriment at the novelty and humour 
of the quotation. In short a Boxing-night audienco 
held the theatres where pantomime was produced, 
and though the folks At the Haymarket were a trifle 
overprim and genteel, and simpered over Mr, 
Gilbert’s elegant but too-long comedy, with the air 
of an Exeter Hall congregation in May, no such 
charge could be levelled against the thorough, 
hearty, jolly, rollicking audiences at Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, or the Adelphi. 

The pas belongs to Drury Lane, where Mr. E, L, 
Blanchard’s ‘ Jom Thumb the Great,” though much 
too redundant of dialogue and too lengthy as to 
scenes, is a pantomime full of good effects, 
Writers for the houses of the size of the Lane and 
the Garden would do well to bear in mind the 
impossibility of making a woman or a masked man 
heard beyond the fourth or fifth row of stalls. At 
Drury Lane on Tuesday the fairies’ speeches 
might as well have been spoken in Greek; yet all 
the longest speeches and longest scenes were given to 
the ladies. Another point in connection with 
these interesting beings in tarlatan might be ob- 
served. Either fairies who can reasonably declaim 
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nary ignorant fairy, whose idea of verse is that it | a refutation of the idea that comeliness of person 


should be half-sung, should be entrusted with the 
fewest possible lines. Take for instance the Fairy | 
Queen at Drury Lane—La Faye she is called. To! 
her Mr. Blanchard has given his most polished 
lines; she is made in fact to talk prettily. The 
result is that she chants the lines with a drop of 
the voice at the end of each, and a marvellous 
disregard of elisions. The close of one of the 
pretty speeches was thus declaimed : 
But through their potent agency we can. 
stop, and pause.) 
Exert a pow-er-ful in-flu-ence over man. (Twelve 
syllables.) 
Which now we mean to exercise, entrancing. 
(Full stop ) 
With Music, Painting, Poetry and Dancing. 
And now having dono with fault-finding (and the 
faults are general, not peculiar to Drury Lane), let 


(Full 





us confess that “Tom Thumb the Great” is a | bim general of the army, and this leads to the 


brilliant, showy, hilarious and successful panto- 
mime. It opens with a variation on the old idea of 
it has a doll front scene. A 
doll’s house standing in a wood of those pyramidal 
trees sacred to infancy, contains Queen Dollalolla, 
whose subjects meet to complain of the hardships 
inflicted on them by their owners. 


I really thought last night I should 
expire, 
Left for an hour before the kitchen fire. 
My nose was melted once, 
And so was mine. 
But worse—they rubbed the place with 
ginger wine, 
My mistress knocked my head off. 
Mine did cuff me, 
And shook out all the bran I had to 
stuff me. 
K.ven in bed Icannot sleep in clover, 
The girls go sticking pins in me all 
over, 
This very day, a girl in passionate fits, 
Took up her doll, and smashed it all 


a demon front seene : 


Ist Donn. 


2xp Down. 
énp Dou. 


den Donn, 
Ist Don. 


2xpv Dou. 


Sep Dou. 


to bits. 

fin Dou. And one, whose love of mischief never 
ceases, 

Put down her doll, and took it all to 
pieces. 


DotiaLouiaA. They don't deserve a doll in their 
possession, 
Well may dolls have a dolorous ex- 
pression. 

Well may the Queen of Dolls reproachfully ask— 

Why have we all been made so very fair, 

Why have we such blue eyes aud flaxen hair, 

Why do they take us walks about the garden 

And dress up Dolly after Dolly Varden, 

If after all we can’t be taken care of ? 
The dolls consult how they may obtain a respite 
from these cruelties, and as an expedient to, draw 
the little destructives away from home, a pantomime 
is proposed, and this naturally leads to the invoca- 
tion of Music, Poetry, Painting, and Dancing, who 
meet for the purpose required in the Garden of 
Dainty Devices. The garden is rightly named: so 
tasteful a grouping of shepherds and shepherdesses 
is infrequently seen, except in those Dresden china 
ornaments of which these groups are in imitation. 
The china statuettes come to life, descend from 
their rustic seats, and dance @ Watteau ballet; and 
during the same scene Miss Russell sings a pretty 
florid song of Mr. W. C. Levey’s— The Magic of 
Music '—which on Tuesday obtained a deserved 
encore. In the third seene we are shown the 
cottage of Thumb pere, and here begins the story 
of Merlin, the enchanter, in return for their hospi- 
table treatment, providing Goody and Gaffer Thumb 
with the morsel of humanity they had so long 
wished for. How Tom tumbles into the batter- 
pudding and is carried off by the tinker, receives, 
of course, practical illustration. The arrival of 
Ning Arthur and his famous Knights of the Round 
Table brings on the life and soul of the opening in 
the shape of the Vokes Family—as wonderful a five 
as ever one household contain. To see King Arthur 
(Mr. Fred Vokes) dvop his crown and lose his 
periwig and disclose a head as bareas Mr. Micawber's, 
ought to supply Mr. Tennyson with a new Idyll; 
and to hear those two handsome knights Sir Victoria 
Tristram Vokes and Sir Harriet Lancelot Coveney 
bicker and swagger, is a sad commentary on the 
decline of gentlemen in Pendragon’s Court, though 
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also declined. Never -were twelve handsomer or 
more splendid knights seen. Their quarrels and 
lax morals generally lead to Merlin warning the 
King of his danger unless he reforms his ways, and 
finds the lovely child who is to guide him according 
to the legend. We then follow King Arthur in 
search of Jom Thumb, and perceive how Tom, 
swallowed by the cow and returned, is taken up by 
the crow and dropped into the mouth of the Giant, 
who casts him up into the river, and how then, 
being devoured by the salmon, he finally appears at 
King Arthur's table, when the monarch has pursued 
him elsewhere in vain. Some remarkable cooking 
goes on in the Arthurian kitchen, and is interrupted 
by the arrival of Princess Guinevere, who forthwith 
falls in love with Tom and arouses the King’s 
jealousy. To get Tom out of the way, Arthur makes 


autumn manceuvres of girlish soldiers, and to the 
| singing by the ‘ Pocket Sims Reeeves” of ‘‘ Let me 
like a soldier fall’’—a task accomplished uncom- 
| monly well. Then after an episode of Merlin 
land Vivien we are brought to a somewhat impotent 
conclusion of the opening story to make way for the 
harlequinade. This is not very fresh, but Mr. Fred 
Evans's gesticulation and tumbling are always 
amusing; and some of the effects are good, notably 
a miniature realisation of Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day” by 
children. In the opening part of the pantomime, 
besides the players named, Mr. Brittain Wright 
lends comical co-operation as Merlin. We do not 
care for Master Manley: he has an air of -wizen 
sharpness not pleasant to look upon; and he is 
taught to over-declaim his part outrageously. There 
is a double pantomime company, as usual; Messrs. 
W. Harvey and Fawdon Vokes being the harlequins, 
F. Evans and W. H. Harvey the clowns, Paul 
Herring and J. Morris the pantaloons, and Misses 
Jessie and Rosina Vokes the columbines. 

“ Bluebeard” at Covent Garden, by Mr. H. J. 
Byron, need not be described in full. Additions are 
made to the usual personages in the nursery story— 
such as Mr. and Mrs. Shacabac in Bluebeard’s 
service, Fatima’s father, the demon of Mischief, 
and his attendant imp-monkey. The last two per- 
sonages are useful in the opening scene, and in 
leading Fatima on to enter the Blue Chamber. One 
of the most effective scenes in the opening (which 
however is gorgeous throughout), is that of Selim’s 
camp, With all the bustle and pomp of military life 
taking place. Here we see evolutions and manwuvyres 
by numerous regiments of Amazonian sisters, who 
in true military style manfully represent brothers in 
arms. This scene is a masterpiece of effect. A 
dance of Vivandieres succeeds, and the celebrated 
grotesques, MM. Clodoche, Flageolet, La Cométe, 
and Normande appear in one of their fantastic 
creations, and provoke abundant mirth. Mrs. 
Shacabac making Iatima’s perilous situation known 
to Selim, he appeals to the army for help. The 
war-cry is raised, the glittering ranks close up in 
order, and a grand rush is made to the rescue. 
The incidents of F'atima’s danger follow, and Sister 
Ann is sent to the tower to look out for assistance. 
After a few mistakes the advancing troops are 
visible, and arrive, and Mischief and his monkey do 
their share of the work. The palace gates are 
| stormed, the strong places are assailed, the Bashaw’s 
trodps are defeated, and Bluebeard decamps to hide 
in the coal-cellar. Dislodged from among his black 
diamonds, he capitulates, and is punished ac- 
cordingly. From this gloomy abode the change is 
made to the Transformation scene, a splendidly 
elaborate and slowly developing labyrinth of palms 
and tropical verdure and suspended damsels: in 
fact one of Mr. Harris’s triumphs. The humour of 
the opening portion is not very striking: some of 
the scenes drag; but the pageantry is magnificent, 
particularly in the camp scene, and the procession 
of Bluebeard with tame giraffes, self-contained 
musicians, and a white elephant, must not be 


forgotten. Miss Rose Massey as Fatima is 
very graceful and pleasant, and her sister 
Helen, Mr. Macdermott, Miss Maria Jones, 


Miss Julia Weston, &c., appear in the opening. 


Malle. Mercedes (columbine), Malle. Charlotte 

(harlequina), Mr. Paulo (pantaloon), and Mr. A. F, 

Forrest (clown). The clown of Mr. Forrest is very 

good, and his sons deserve creditable mention for 

clever tricks. Tho harlequinade is stocked with 

allusions to Tichborne, the Prince of Wales, re. 

publican questions, Dolly Varden, and so on. 

At the Adelphi an extravaganza by Mr. Charles 

Millward was brought out under the title “ Snow. 

white,” a subject treated by Mr. Burnand as “ Snow. 

drop”? some time ago at the Royalty. Mrs. John 

Wood is the heroine, and not only looks her best in 

the simple spotless garb which symbolises her name 

and nature, but acts with the ingenuousness and 
refinement which are among this artist’s best quali- 

fications. The story is that King Kokahoop hag 

dethroned his brother, Ozokerit, whose daughter, 

the Princess Snowwhite, heiress to the throne, hag 
been secreted by the fairies and entrusted to the 
eare of the wood-nymphs. King Kokahoop and hig 
Queen have two sons, Prince Goldenheart and Prince 
Sapling, and in the first scene Sapling appears 
dragging in a poor old woman who has told his 
fortune, not wisely but too truly. At the request of 
the Queen, King Kokahoop at once orders this 
fortune-teller to execution, but Prince Goldenheart 
interferes and saves her life. Thereupon the poor 
woman reveals herself as the Fairy Extravaganza, 
(Miss Beauclerk) dooms the King and his court toa 
series of miseries and misfortunes, and declares that 
never shall happiness be restored to them until one 
of the princes can find and marry a woman who has 
never seen her face in a glass. Both Goldenheart and 
Sapling start in search of this wonderful woman, 
and encounter each other in the forest, where 
Ozokerit rescues the former from an attempted 
assassination. Goldenheart, resting wearily upon a 
bank, is found by the fairies, who take compassion 
upon him and transport him to the fairy glade, 
where the wood nymphs appear and spell for him in 
flowers the name of Snowwhite. When Goldenheart 
revives, Snowwhite appears, discontented with her 
lot among the immortals, and anxious for some 
playmate more lively than her doll. Of course, she 
finds and falls in love with Goldenheart, and they 
start off together for the court; for Snowwhite, 
having never seen her face in a glass, is the maiden 
to relieve King Kokahoop from his troubles. These 
troubles have, in the meantime, become heavy. In 
debt, insulted by his courtiers, snubbed by every- 
body, the king hails Goldenheart as his deliverer; 
but as soon as Snowwhite is presented he recognises 
her as his own niece, the legitimate heiress to the 
throne, and consequently his most dangerous 
enemy. In his rage he locks Goldenheart in the 
prisoners’ tower, and orders all his followers to be 
executed. But the fairies are too powerful for the 
wicked Kokahoop, and his fate cannot long be 
averted. Snowwhite finds Goldenheart in his prison, 
and throws her the key which admits her to the 
Chamber of Mirrors in the Royal Palace. Once 
having stepped upon this magnificent scene and 
beheld her own features reflected in the glass, the 
spell is dissolved, the courtiers hail heras their queen, 
and Ozokerit declares himself to be her long-lost 
father. Tho forest glade and the hall of mirrors are 
the best effects in the piece; and in the former 4 
good ballet is notable for the harmonious relations 
of the colours of the dresses, which were designed 
by Mr. Frank Vizetelly, temp. Henri Trois, Mrs. 
A. Mellon is the Goldenheart: thus the leading 
parts fall into the hands of two accomplished artists. 
* Notre Dame” has been revived at this theatre a8 
a front piece. 

The bill of the Princess’s is crowded. First Mr. 
Watts Phillips's “On the Jury” keeps the attention 
enchained, until the fall of the curtain, which again 
rises for “* Harlequin Dicky Dilver with his Stick of 
Silver,” by the Brothers Grimm. This pantomime 
is a short, brisk, and enjoyable production; the 
music capital, the masks good, the fun sufficient, 
and only one fault—bad taste in the manegement 
of colours in the ballet. Who is responsible for the 
searlets, dark greens, and bright yellows, which 
cannot be made to harmonise? Surely not Mr. 
Cormack the ingenious! If so Mr. Cormack has 








The harlequinade gives us Mr. C. Brown (harlequin), 
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uncommonly effective. After the usual opening 
scene representing a consultation of genii, the 
story begins at Barli Shooga Palace, in the Isle of 
Candy, in which we are introduced to the Emperor 
Alicampagne, his sweet daughter Princess Sugarplum, 
and her two suitors, Pretty Prince Prettyboy, and 
Little Dicky Dilver. -A serious dispute arising 
between these two lovers, Alicampagne interferes, 
and promises if Dick will visit three kingdoms, 
pringing back a treasure from each, that the Princess 
Sugarplum shall be his reward. To this the im- 
petuous lover readily accedes, asking to be told the 
names of the proposed three kingdoms. On learn- 
ing that the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
kingdoms are the regions suggested by the wily Ali, 
he at once undertakes the task, and, after an 
affectionate farewell, starts at once on his journey, 


and, in spite of his little follies, arrives at scene four, but nevertheless there are genres of sprightly and 


the Animal Kingdom. In this clever scene the usual 
relations of men to beasts are reversed. 


discuss the politics of the court of the Lion King, 
embodied effectively by Mr. Moreland. The 
owl and jackdaw are lawyers. 
waggoner, and the peasants are harnessed to the 
cart. A hare takes aim with his gun and fires it at 
the man of whom he goes in chase. 
rabbits hunt humanity. 


donkey, and so forth. The first treasure is found 
here. Next Dicky seeks the Vegetable Kingdom, in 


which the human expression on carrots, marrows 
is wonderfully delineated: King Cauliflower befriends 
Dicky, and away he goes to the Mineral Kingdom, 
the fun which is delayed by some acrobatism, which 
The growth of Floral 
Fancies as Mr. Lloyd’s transformation scene is 
called, is developed as its name portends, with girls 
Miss Caroline Parkes works hard in 
the part of Dicky Dilver, but is eclipsed by a small 
precocity called Miss Kate Logan who as Prince 
Miss Logan 
is a remarkable sharp little lady, full of ease and 
Mr. Charles Seyton is an amusing 


though clever is out of place. 


for stamens. 


Prettyboy carried away all sympathies. 


intelligence. 


king. The harlequinade brings forward Mr 


Lavater, Miss Barnes, Miss E. Taylor, Mr. Becking- 


ham, and Mr. Rowella. 


A new extravaganza by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, with 
music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, had a very cool | ill-used boys and plentifully hooted Mr. Righton. 
The idea| A capital make-up and bit of acting are to 
is humorous, but the treatment a trifle dull, and the|be enjoyed in Mr. A. Wood’s Ralph Nickleby; 
music has not the requisite go to produce an 
In fact both music 
and idea were somewhat over the heads of the 
audience : hence a sombre stillness which all Mr, 
Toole’s contortions could not brighten into laughter: 
The subject of the extravaganza is ‘“‘ Thespis ;” and | 
in it we are introduced to the gods grown old and 
enus is painted 


reception at the Gaiety on Boxing-night. 


impression at Christmas-time. 


hipped. Jupiter is bent double, 
and fat, Apollo an old buck, Diana shrivelled 
nobody but Mercury has retained immortal youth 
and Mercury is the drudge of all. 


the abode of the eternals. 
holiday and recruit themselves, leaving the affair 


of the universe to be settled by him and hi 
partners. The proposal is acted on: the god 


depart, and the comedians for a twelvemonth reign 


over heaven and earth. Everything goes wrong 


the ordinary course of nature turns topsy-turvy for 
Want of management; nor are the comedians them- 
The 
cares of divinity weigh heavily on them; and their 
éflorts at improving the condition of mankind have 
Thus the new 
Bacchus has turned teetotaller and taken to fill the 
tapes with gingerbeer ; but nobody on earth plucks 
tapes now. The successor of Mars has abolished 
battles, and the result is that no nation will speak 
to another: they all sulk. Chronos the Second has 
reduced the seven days of the week to an even 
number by leaving out Saturday; but all the earth 
gtieves for its lost day, and abhors Friday. Ceres 
the Second s9 migmanages the crops that they grow 


selves fortunate in their new surroundings, 


tesulted in the most awful fiasco. 


| 
the violent colours, the masks and make-up, are 


The|is not always got by treating nonsense verses as 
monkeys are shrewd courtiers, who take snuff and | though they embodied some exquisite idealisation of 


The horse is the 


Stags and 
Aman is made to carry a 
big donkey on his back, and is belaboured by another 


Into Olympus 
strays Thespis with his strolling company : they | prettier Kate Nickleby than the original woodcut 
have wandered up the mountain until they reach | depicts; but Mr. A. Bishop played her brother 
Thespis with unabashed Nicholas too tamely. A topical farce entitled ‘A 
impudence proposes that the gods shall take a| Christmas Pantomime” was worse than such pro- 


upside down; and Venus has & fad for grown-up 
babies, which are accordingly so born, to the 
huge dismay of mothers. In short it is time 
for the return of the real Olympians, who 
the comedians are ejected with ignominy out of 
Olympus. The leading idea, it will be thus seen, is 
decidedly witty; and there are capital songs and 
lines put in the mouth of Miss Farren and Mr. 
| Toole. But, to say sooth, the play had been shock 
ingly rehearsed: scarcely one player on Tuesday 
was more than ‘‘ rough-perfect”’ in his part. Then 
Mr. Sullivan’s music is so serious, the spirits of the 
audience steadily declined. Suppose Mr. Sullivan 
were to take to writing comic music to comic 
| libretti, instead of wedding delicate airs to the 
ludicrous words provided for him? He may 
answer that there is no such thing as comic music 
| per se; that music is only comic from its association ; 





| sad and severe, and the utmost amount of humour 


thought. 
to do. 


The Strand burlesque is a version by Mr. Burnand 
| of the myth of Arion and the Dolphin. Broadly 
| stated it may be called a duologue for Messrs. 
Paulton and Terry, who as two buccaneers have the 
monopoly of the fun, such as it is. Miss Augusta 
Thomson, the quasi-hero, is suddled with a 
subsidiary character, and Miss Rosina Rause is also 
badly served. If burlesques are in future to dispense 
with the element of grace altogether, the sooner 
such a law is ascertained and the piece placed on 
the appropriate music-hall level, the better. 
‘“ Arion” is a play which would admirably suit the 
duologue-artists who advertise in the Era. 

A three-act adaptation of the episode of Squeer’s 
School in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ has been produced 
at the Court Theatre by Mr. J. Daly Besemeres 
The action is limited to that portion of the novel, 
beginning with the departure of Nicholas for 
Dotheboys Hall, and ending with the death of 
Smike, which catastrophe is hurried in order to 
round the drama. The original dialogue has been 
-| preserved as much as possible. The miseries of 
the school are so faithfully delineated, and the 
heartlessness of Squeers so admirably represented by 
Mr. Righton that the -house took sides with the 


Which is what Mr. Sullivan is inclined 











and another good impersonation is the John 
Browdie of Mr. W. J. Hill. For Smike we never 
entertained much affection in. reading the novel, 
and we do not more relish stage-realizations of the 
character: at the same time we have to recognise 
the fidelity of Miss Santon, who was as miserable, 
if not so haggard-looking and cadaveroug as the 
Smike of the book. Miss Rose Coghlan made a 
;| pretty Tilda Price; Miss Brennan took the un- 
, | attractive Fanny Squeers; and Mrs. Stephens was 
capital as her mother. Miss Kate Bishop was a far 





| 


8 | ductions usually are. 
8 | The minor theatres, as the custom is, devote 
s | themselves mainly to pantomime. Atthe Alhambra 

the piece is entitled “‘ Harlequin Prince Happy-go- 
:| Lucky; or, Princess Beauty and the Demon Dwarf,” 
by H. T. Arden and J. Milano. The scenery and 
dancing are the great features at the Alhambra: the 
dialogue, being inaudible, goes for nothing. ‘ The 
Home of the Queen Bee ”’ is a most ingeniously con- 
trived scene. The ‘ Fairy Isle of Beauty,” of 
fanciful fans and enchanted garlands, gives oppor- 
tunities for aliberal display of female beauty, which 
are utilised to the full extent. In the grand ballet, 
which ‘takes place in the Enchanted Castle, 
Amazons appear wearing helmets and girdles, and 
bearing shields of plated silver, which flash with 
great brilliancy. The Amazons are divided into two 
corps, and are attired in parti-coloured costumes of 
white and crimson, and orange and blue respectively, 


=. = x — 


rattling comic business is done afterwards by a 
double pantomimic company, which includes the 
Eliot family. 

The pantomime at the Royal Alfred is on ‘ The 
House that Jack Built,’ and comes from the pen of 
Mr. W. M. Akhurst, a pantomime writer of Mel- 
bourne. The story deals with the loves of Jack, and 
the Lady Carabel, daughter of the Duchess Fitzbrown. 
Jack a lowly youth is inmate of the Duchess’s castle, 
but on his love for the Lady Carabel being known 
he is about to be expelled the castle when his lady 
love interferes, and the Duchess is so far softened as 
to promise Jack that if he can build a house in one 
day, and in another join the best society, he may 
have her daughter. This, by the aid of the Fairy 
Darlingpet, he is enabled to accomplish, the house 
is built by a number of diminutive workmen in won- 
derfully quick time. This is the chief scene of the 
piece as regards action. Subsequently we had a 
procession of the monarchs of England ending with 
Queen Victoria. Miss Eveleigh looked pretty as 
Lady Carabel, and Mr. Brunton was amusing as 
Frowsylinda. Mr. Harry Paulo made a capital 
clown. Columbine, pantaloon, and harlequin were 
respectively taken by Mdlle. Elise, and Messrs. De 
Greene and Cubitt. Great praise is due to Mr, 
Phillips for the excellence of the scenery. 

At Sadler's Wells, the Christmas piece, produced 
under Mr. F. Belton’s management, was a panto- 
mime entitled, ‘* Old Mother Hubbard and her Won- 
derful Dog, Old Mother Goose and her Comical Cat; 
or, Harlequin Jack and Jill, with the Extraordinary 
Adventures of Master Tommy Tucker and Little Miss 
Muffet.” The heterogeneous nature of such a plot 
can more easily be imagined than described. The 
principal vocalists are Misses Catherine Lucette, 
Nellie Nisbett, the Sisters Henrique, J. Collier, C. 
Fenton, Lewis Ball, &c.; the dancers, Mdlle. 
Silvana, Jenny Albot, Nellie Tippet, and the Sisters 
Bonchier. Great Little Ellis makes a capital clown, 
Sims a good harlequin, while the pantaloons are 
Mylo Blyde, Don Pattos (the one-legged dancer), 
and the Brothers Allwood, 

“ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,” has been 
adapted by Mr. John T. Douglass, for the stage of the 
Standard. The most gorgeous scenic display is 
comprised in a ballet entitled the ‘Grand Revel of 
the Celestial Slaves of the Lamp,” where one hun- 
dred and fifty ladies of the corps-de-ballet, attired in 
brilliant suits of plated armour, perform many re- 
markable and highly effective evolutions, and in the 
transformation scene, which is intended to illustrate 
the “ growth of the silkworm to the chrysalis, and 
then to the butterfly.” The pantomimists are Mr. 
Johnny Johns, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Talburt, Mdlles. 
Leonie and Cordelia, and Les Fréres Ladoches as 
sprites, all well up to the mark. 

At the Surrey the pantomime is entitled ‘ The 
King of the Peacocks; or, Harlequin Tom Tiddler's 
Ground and the Queen Barley Sugar." 

The name of the Britannia piece is \‘ The Old Man 
and his Ass; or, Robin Redbreast and his Eleven 
Hungry Brothers.” 

The circuses are not behind the rest of the world 
in catering for a Christmas week audience. At 
Astley’s for example a brilliant spectacle is afforded 
by tacking the adventures of St. George and the 
other knights of Christendom to the story of Lady 
Godiva, and leaving that famous lady in the hands 
of Miss Amy Sheridan. It may be imagined what 
anxiety was displayed by an Astley’s audience when 
the time came for Miss Sheridan to “ unclasp the 
wedded eagles of her belt,” and ride through 
Coventry. The situation was statuesquely and 
unobjectionably expressed. Miss Sheridan's fair 
hair rippled to her knees as in the legend. Peeping 
Tom appeared at the window to carry out the story, 
but instead of being struck blind for his curiosity, 
the Lady herself, being a champion of woman's 
rights, punished his impertinence by a good drubbing 
in an encounter with the gloves. The stolen child 
St. George, who by the way is Godiva's son, after- 
wards frees himself from the power of the sorceress 
by whom he had been carried away, and kills in- 
numerable dragons, by the most formidable of which 
the daughter of the Khedive of Egypt was on the 














each bearing a lance surmounted by a flag. A 








eve of being devoured. * Lady Godiva” ought to 
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> See 


be seen. The libretto is the production of Mr. 
Aklurst. 

Amid a hundred attractions of the ring Hengler's 
Cirens produced “ Cinderella” as a pantomimic 
entrée. The Prince's ball is sustained by juvenile 
representatives, and the details are admirably 
carried out. All is as courtly and staid as could be 
imagined. 

The chief feature of the Agricultural Hall per- 
formance is a spectacle of a War with China— 
familiarised to the public of late by glowing posters 
on the street walls. This spectacle is a very 
remarkable one. The performance opens with a 
moonlight scene in Chinese waters, and on either 
side of the stage are padoga-like buildings. The 
sea is calm, a number of junks are lying at anchor, 
and grotesque lanterns are moving about over land 
and water. Chinese soldiers fill the stage, and 
half-a-dozen men dance wildly to the air of the 
‘* Feast of Lanterns.” Six sailors come upon the 
scene and favour the Chinese with a hornpipe, at 


ance seems to have a separate individuality, and 
that it would appear absolutely impossible for any 
one of them to change back again into the sem- 
blance of Mr. Maccabe himself, may help to indi- 
cate the perfection of disguise to which he has 
attained. It should be remembered also that Mr. 
Frederic Maccabe is the composer of those tuneful 
songs he sings so well and plays so skilfully, and 
the extent of his natural gifts and the multiplicity 
of his accomplishments endow him with special 
advantages of which those who like to enjoy mirth, 
music, and mimicry in combination may here have 
the immediate benefit. 

At the Egyptian Hall the conjuror Herr Her- 
mann produces his most marvellous deceptions by 
the singular swiftness of his manipulation. The 
card held between finger and thumb disappears 
with a word, the borrowed watch is rubbed into 
nothingness before the very eyes of the bewildered 
owner. Not to have seen Hermann is not to know 





Sn $e 


on with vigour and energy a most important 
work, and a little squabbling here and there seryeg 
only to show “how zealously Welshmen were taking 
up the education question. From his own ex. 
perience of certain districts he could say that it wag 
possible to teach the children of Welsh parentg 
English with hopes of success, whereas in thoge 
parts, in the county of Flint, for instance, where the 
Cheshire dialect had covered the border, he should 
despair of attaining to any permanent result. Ip 
fact, we might safely predict that a generation not 
far off would find respectable English in general use 
in North Wales, while the Cheshire bucolic would 
perhaps continue for ages to come in undisputed 
enjoyment of that jargon which he now found wag 
admirably suited to his mental calibre. 








CHINESE THEATRICALS IN CALI. 
FORNIA. 








the very little dependence that can be placed on 


which a Mandarin takes offence for some unaccount- | the evidence of the senses—not to know the high 
able reason. The jolly tars do not tamely submit | perfection to which the human hand can be trained 
to the remonstrance, but first chaff the grandee, and | for a special purpose. ‘The whole tendency of the 
then pull his pigtail in the face of the whole army. | gonjuror’s art is to demonstrate the utter fallacy 
Hence the great China war. The sailors retreat, | of the old assertion that “seeing is believing.” 
followed by the army, and immediately afterwards |), impression left on the mind of the beholder 
there is a desperate combat between one sailor and | of ferr Hermann’s sleights and subtleties is that 





six Chinese. The British forces, consisting of about 
sixty sailors and as many infantry of the line, 
assemble, and a general engagement takes place. 
The waves begin to roll; junks full of armed men 
move toand fro; there is a heavy cannonading at 
sea, and a sharp musketry engagement on land. | 
A British man-of-war then sails gently across, ex- 
changing broadsides with the Chinese vessels as she | 
passes; junks are fired, wrecks are tossed about | 
here and there, and British sailors are seen in small | 
boats towing about and displaying the national flag 
until the curtain falls. It is stated that no fewer | 
than 1500 men are engaged in this representation. | 

The sensation of the Holborn Amphitheatre is the | 
German athlete who catches the fired cannon-ball | 
in his hands. This is a feat little short of the 
miraculous. Mr. Charman the manager is also rich 
in clowns in addition to the equestrian performers | 
who make up the chief entertainment of the circus. 
Mr. Edwin Croueste is a capital jester. Altogether 
the circus in the Holborn maintains its original high 
standard, 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Mr. Planché’s entertainment at the Gallery of 
Illustration, entitled ‘‘ King Christmas,” resembles 
the initial scene in a pantomime where the spirits 
of abstract nouns talk mild generalities. We 
have the attributes of Good Humour, Good Cheer, 
and Good Fun personified by Mr. Corney Grain, 
Mr. Alfred Reed, and Mr. Arthur Cecil, the Old 
Year embodied by Mr. Grain and the New Year by 
Mr. Cecil, Fancy by Miss Holland, the Genius of 
the Drawing Room by Mr. German Reed, Young 
England by Master Alfred Burrington, and Old 
England by Mr. Grain once more. There is a 
mediwval Mask, and there is abundance of con- 
evits and good-natured satire; but the whole isa 
trifle dull, despite the cleverness of the perform. 
ers Mr. Planché has the reputation of a writer 
of extraordinary delicacy and finish—a reputation 
which he has sustained in the teeth of lines which 
if now written would provoke no small blame at 
their coarseness. But it is possible to attenuate 
élogance and harmlessness until only a shadow is 
left. In fine, we have seen at the Gallery of 
Illustration much more robust entertainments 
than this ‘ Fancy-full Morality” (whatever that 
method of spelling the adjective may signify). 
“A Peculiar Family,”’ which follows, is much more 
lively. But “ King Christmas” is probably intended 
only as an occasional piece—not meant for a long 
run, 

Mr. Frederick Maccabe maintains his entertain- 
ment at the Charing Cross Theatre, with daily 
extending success, That each of the twenty-five 
distinct personages introduced during the perform- 


the trick itself must be seen before the description | very large one. 


of it can be believed. 
A dramatic reading, interspersed with vocal and 


instrumental performance, took place on Wednes- | ceiling. 


day on behalf of the National Orthopmdic Institu- 
tion, Portland Road. The reader was Miss Louise 
Ritter, a lady who has before now approved her- 
self a skilful exponent of dramatic conceptions. 
Her reading is intellectual and vigorous, and in 
each case awakens a sympathetic spirit in her 
hearers. On Wednesday “ Lady Clara,” a scene 
from one of Sheridan Knowles’s plays, and an 
original piece for the occasion, produced much 
applause. Miss Ritter’s dramatic realisations are 
excellent. Among the artiste assisting, were Mr. 
Frank Elmore, Mr. Louis Emmanuel, Mdme. Lucca 
Sievers and Miss Blanche Reives. 








AN EISTEDDFOD AT LIVERPOOL. 





The Liverpool and Birkenhead Gordovic Eisteddfod 
was held in Lord Nelson-street Concert-hall, Liver- 
pool, on Christmas Day, under the presilency of 
Mr. John Rhys, B.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, and one of her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools. There was a pretty numerous attendance 
of Cambrians. The proceedings were conducted in 
the Welsh language. The Eisteddfod commenced 
with the afternoon meeting, when prizes were 
awarded to successful competitors in poetry, prose, 
music, art, &c. The sitting was opened with the 
chorus of “ God bless the Prince of Wales,” given 
by the Welsh Choral Union. The president de- 
livered his annual discourse, in the course of which 
he said that Welsh was still to a great extent the 
language of Wales, and was represented by about 
thirty periodical publications published in Wales, 
America, and Australia. Irish patriots envied Welsh- 
men the vigour of the old language, but he would 
gladly exchange it for the voluminous literature pos- 
sessed by Irishmen in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Since the last general election—or, as he 
might call it, the revolt of the Celts—Welshmen 
had succeeded in making their claim heard in high 
quarters, and a Parliament founded upon a Celtic 
majority found it expedient to listen with some 
deference to their complaints. What with the 
clamour of Welsh bishops and Welsh county court 
judges, many people seemed to have been persuaded 
lately that the Welsh language was reasserting itself. 
That, however, was a mistake ; for the language was 
undoubtedly going the way of all the earth, and in 
more ways than one. Welsh publications could not 
be accepted as a true idea of its vitality, and frequently 
presented, in a gaudy, ugly kind of patchwork, English 
idioms clothed in Welsh phraseology. The prospects 
of English in the Principality were very encouraging 


The Abendpost, a German paper published at 
|San Francisco, gives a curious account of the 
Chinese Theatre in that town. This theatre ig 
in Jackson-street, opposite the Chinese restaurant, 
It is an unpretending-looking building, lighted 
up at night with coloured paper-lanterns; on each 
side of the entrance are fruit-stalls, whose owners 
do a good business, for the audience is usuallya 
In the interior the seats are 


arranged in rows, the lowest being on a level 


with the stage and the highest a little below the 
The stage is opposite the entrance; it is 
entirely devoid of ornament, and communicates 
with the back of the house by two curtained 
doors. On the right are a few small boxes, gene- 
rally reserved for distinguished European visitors; 
on the left a large balcony occupied exclusively by 
Chinese women of the demimonde, respectable 
women not being allowed to go to the theatre in 
China. The prices of admission are very low, and 
Chinese immigrants who have not been long in 
the country are admitted gratuitously. The 
house is consequently always full, especially, as 
next to gambling, the theatre is the Chinaman’s 
greatest pleasure; but the expenditure greatly 
exceeds the receipts, owing to the low charges for 
admission. Notwithstanding this, the theatre is 
kept up by its proprietors, who are coolie con- 
tractors, in order to induce the coolies whom they 
have imported from China to remain in the 
country. The number of actors, conjurors, acro- 
bats, &c., is very great; often between thirty and 
forty of them may be seen on the stage at the 
same time. The principal actor receives 140 
dollars a month and free quarters, and the others 
are equally well paid. The first thing that strikes 
the European spectator of a Chinese play is the 
total absence of scenery and stage properties. 
When, for instance, some of the characters are 
supposed to go away and only appear again in 
the next scene, this is denoted by their turning 
their heads away from the audience, while the 
other actors proceed with their parts. It often 
happens, too, that when an actor has to sit down 
there is no chair on the stage; in which caso he 
gravely bends his body as if be were sitting, and 
remains in that position until the scene is over. 
The costumes, on the other hand, are very rich, 
and are accurate imitations of those of princes, 
mandarins, &c., mostly of thick silk embroidered 
in gold and silver. They were brought new from 
China about two years ago, and were valued in 
the Custom House at 30,000 dollars. The plays 
at this theatre usually consist of dramatised 
stories interspersed with comic episodes. 
performance of a single play often takes several 
weeks; its sabject is generally the history of 
a celebrated Emperor, described with minute 
circumstantiality from the cradle to the grave. 
Sometimes the history of a whole dynasty is 
represented. The dialogue is a mixture of prose 
and verse, the latter being delivered in a singing 
tone; there are also professed singers whose 
function resembles that of the Chorus in the 
Greek tragedies. ‘The language used on 
stage is different from the Chinese dialects spoken 
by the coolies at San Francisco, though not 
sufficiently so to be unintelligible to them. As 
for the actors, they are excellent mimics, they 
arrange themselves on the stage in very pictur 
esque groups, and their memory is so that 
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Excerpta Varia, 


WomeN IN THE Enouish Drama.—A troop of 
sweet and timid figures, tender before everything, 
the most graceful and loveworthy, whom it has been 
given to man to depict. In Shakespeare you will meet 
them in Miranda, Juliet, Desdemona, Virginia, 
Ophelia, Cordelia, Imogen; but they abound also in 
the others; and it is a characteristic of the race to 
have furnished them, as it is of the drama to have 
represented them. By a singular coincidence the 
women are more of women, the men more of men, 
here than elsewhere. The two natures go each to 
its extreme: in the one to boldness, the spirit of 
enterprise and resistance, the warlike, imperious, 
and unpolished character ; in the other to sweetness, 
devotion, patience, inextinguishable affection—a 
thing unknown in distant lands, and in France 
especially: a woman here gives herself without 
drawing back, and places her glory and duty in 
obedience, forgiveness, adoration, wishing and 
pretending only to be melted and absorbed 
daily deeper and deeper in him whom she has 
freely and for ever chosen. It is this, an old 
German instinct, which these great painters of 
instinct diffuse here, one and all: Penthea, Dorothea, 
in Ford and Greene; Isabella and the Duchess 
of Malft, in Webster ; Bianca, Ordella, Arethusa, 
Juliana, Ewphrasia, Amoret, and others, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher: there are a score of them who, 
under the severcst tests and the strongest temp- 
tations, display this admirable power of self-aban- 
donment and devotion. The soul, in this race, is at 
once primitive and serious. Women keep their 
candour longer than elsewhere. They lose respect 
less quickly ; weigh worth and character less 
suddenly ; they are less apt to think evil, and 
to take the measure of their husbands. To 
this day a great lady, accustomed to com- 
pany, can blush in the presence of an unknown 
man, and feel troubled like a little girl: the 
blue eyes are dropt, and a child-like shame flies 
to her rosy cheeks. English women have not the 
smartness, the boldness of ideas, the assurance of 
bearing, the precocity, which with the French make 
of a young girl, in six months, a woman of intrigue 
and the queen of a drawing-room. A narrowed life 
and obedience are more easy to them. More pliant 
and more sedentary, they are at the same time more 
concentrated and introspective, more disposed to 
follow the noble dream called duty, which is hardly 
generated in mankind but by silence of the senses.— 
History of English Literature. By H. A. Taine. 

SHaxesPeaRE Lirerature.—The heading ‘ Wil- 
liam Shakespere ’ in the Museum general catalogue 
fills two folio volumes, and contains probably the 
most reliable mass of bibliographical information 
relating to the works of our great dramatist that is 
anywhere to be found. There are eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight entries in the general catalogue, 
which, with twenty-three in the Grenville library, 
make a total of eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 
An index to the two volumes of the catalogue, 
comprising the Shakesperian collection, will refer 
the reader at once to anything he may be in search 
of—Memoria of the British Museum. By Robert 
Cowtan. 

Dickens’s Popunarity 1x America.—I have come 
at last, and it is time I did, to my life here, and in- 
tentions for the future. I can do nothing that 
I want to do, go nowhere where I want to go, and see 
nothing that I want to see. IfI turn into the street, 
Iam followed by a multitude. If I stay at home, 
the house becomes, with callers, like a fair. If 
I visit a public institution, with only one friend, the 
directors come down incontinently, waylay me in the 
yard, and address me in a long speech. I go to 
4 party in the evening, and am so enclosed and 
hemmed about by people, stand where I will, that I 
am exhausted for want of air. I dino out, and have 
to talk about everything, to everybody. I go to 
church for quiet, and there is a violent rush to the 
neighbourhood of the pew I sit in, and the clergyman 

preaches at me. I take my seat in a railroad car, 
and the very conductor won't leave me alone. 
out at a station, and can’t drink a glass of water, 


Without having a hundred people looking down my 
at when I open my mouth toswallow. Conceive 
Then by every post, letters on 
y all demanding 

This man is offended because 
I won't live in his house ; and that man is thoroughly 
disgusted because I won’t go out more than four 
times in one evening. I have no rest or peace, and 
4m ina perpetual worry,—Life of Charles Dickens. 


What all this is! 
letters arrive, all about nothing, an 
in immediate answer. 


By John Forster. 


Tae Ancytn Rooms.—While walking through the 
nightly procession of the Haymarket, I thought 
tbout the Argyll Rooms, a sort of pleasure casino 
Which I had visited the night before ; the spectacle 
of debauchery here leaves no other impression than 
There is no 


me of misery and degradation. 


I get 


brilliancy, dash, and liveliness about it, as in 
France; when a gentleman wishes to dance, a 
master of the ceremonies, with a badge and a white 
tie, goes to find a partner for him; the two often 
dance together without exchanging a word. These 
poor girls are often beautiful, many have a sweet and 
honest look ; all dance very properly, smile a little, 
and do not gesticulate ; they are in low dresses, but 
when dancing they keep their cloaks on. As to the 
men, their external appearance is that of leading 
merchants, wharfingers, middle-class manufacturers, 
or their sons, their foremen, who have forsaken their 
accounts, their commerce, and their coal. They like 
a gaudy show, an illumination in coloured glass, 
women in full dress, showy and variegated dresses, 
white shawls embroidered with red flowers and 
exotic birds. They have plenty of money; a bottle 
of champagne costs twelve shillings; the price of the 
evening’s amusement may be £6.—Notes on England. 
By H. A. Taine. 

Tricks or tHE Crrovs.—" Lord bless you, sir!” 
continued Jerry, becoming garrulous as he drank, 
‘*T went into management myself once, with a 
pardner. A splendiferous affair that. A grand 
combination of attractions—a ’ippodrome. a 
menagerie, and a Hitalian hopperer all rolled into 
one, like the feller as watches over the gates of—Oh- 
no-we’ll-never-mention-it. The ’ippodrome was a 
wall-eyed nag as used to be the ‘ fiery untamed’ in 
Mazeppa, with Bessie Blossom, the Modern 
Hatalanter. The menagerie—well; that was a bam, 
and no kid—was the ’Appy Family as you see in the 
streets in Lunnon, the canaries a-shooting a deserter, 
and the two cats a’coming to the scratch like Heenan 
and Sayers (though why they don’t put Sayers afore 
Heenan I can’t see). But the Hitalian hopperer— 
ah, yes, that was the screamer. Why it was myself 
and my pardner, with our mugs blacked!” And 
old Jerry erupted into volcanic laughter as he 
leaned back and thought of the grand combination. 
“You know’d the game, did you,” he added, as he 
ceased his cachinnation “ of the mules as went three 
times round the ring without any one a-being able 
to back'’em. Ah! that was a rare game, wasn’t it? 
There never weren’t a cove, barrin one, as come over 
us, an’ he took a clean five-pun note off Jimmy 
Jokes at the Isthmian. Know how he did it?” I 
confessed I did not. ‘He piped the mule.” I was 
puzzled until Jerry made clear what he meant. The 
‘‘ cove” who succeeded in accomplishing the feat had 
caught the mule by the windpipe before he backed 
him, and held the poor brute until it was nearly 
choked and very much cowed and exhausted. Then, 
with rein held short, he urged it thrice round the 
ring. ‘‘Oh! we ’ave to be up to all dodges, we 
Drury Lane Frenchmen,” continued Jerry, ‘‘ we've 
got to change our names first. British public is 
curious in that respect; it’ll go to see a furriner 
where it won’t go to see an Englishman or an Irish- 
man, though we are better up in the enash (Jerry 
probably meant the manége), and bring up better 
cattle than them. Now there’s Jimmy Robinson, 
the first bare-backed rider in the world, him as came 
from Ameriker with Howes and Cushing. His real 
name is Shemus Fitzgerald. That’s how you ’ave 
your Quaglienis, and Hoginis, and Makeronis, and 
the whole bilin on ’em. You must do that, sir, to 
tickle the free-born Briton. There’s little Tommy 
Peel as played a losing engagement in the Penumbra 
a couple of years ago. The account of his death was 
spread, and when the boy had run out of everybody’s 
head up he turns as a girl with long flaxen ringlets, 
the famous aérial maiden, the chaste and elegant 
Cuckoo. Drew like a poor man’s plaster, sir, and 
Tommy Peel might break his neck (here Jerry struck 
an attitude) to ‘ a beggarly account of empty boxes.’” 
— The Magic Ring, in the Standard. 

Cariyite to Dickens.—We learn by the news- 
papers that you everywhere in America stir up the 
question of international copyright, and thereby 
awaken huge dissonance where all else were 
triumphant unison for you, I am asked my opinion 
of the matter, and requested to write it down in 
words. Several years ago, if memory err not, I was 
one of mahy English writers, who, under the 
auspices of Miss Martineau, did already sign a 
petition to congress praying for an international 
copyright between the two Nations,—which properly 
are not two nations, but one; indivisible by parliament, 
congress, or any kind of human law or diplomacy, 
being already united by Heaven’s Act of Parliament, 
and the everlasting law of nature and fact. To 
that opinion I shall adhere, and am like to continue 
adhering. In discussion of the matter before any 
congress or parliament, manifold considerations and 
argumentations will necessarily arise; which to me 
are not interesting, nor essential for helping me to 
a decision. They respect the time and manner in 
which the thing should be; not at all whether the 
thing should be or not. In an ancient book, 
reverenced I should hope on both sides of the ocean, 
it was thousands of years ago written down in the 
most decisive and explicit manner, ‘' Thou shalt not 
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tion,” and canst steal without being certainly hanged 
for it, gives thee no permission to steal! Thou 
shalt not in anywise steal ay all! So it is written 
down, for nations and for men, in the Law- Book of 
the Maker of the Universe. Nay, poor Jeremy Bentham 
and others step in here, and will demonstrate that 
it is actually our true convenience and expediency 
not to steal; which I for my share, on the great 
scale and on the small, and in all conceivable scales 
and shapes, do also firmly believe it to be. For ex- 
ample, if nations abstained from stealing, what need 
were there of fighting,—with its butcherings and 
burnings, decidedly the most expensive thing in this 
world? How much more two nations, which, as I 
said, are but one nation; knit in a thousand ways 
by nature and practical intercourse; indivisible 
brother elements of the same great Saxondom, to 
which in all honourable ways belong life !—Life of 
Charles Dickens. By John Forster. 


CREMORNE ON THE Dersy Day.—<About eleven 
o'clock in the evening we proceed to Cremorne 
Gardens, a sort of Bal Mabille, and where the folly of 
the day is continued throughout the night. At the 
entrance is crowding and jostling ; a band of English 
force their way through, crying, ‘‘ Make room for the 
Japanese Ambassadors.’’ Within, especially at the 
turnings, the crowd is terrible, but one can find 
breathing space in sombre recesses. All the men 
are well or properly dressed ; the women are harlots, 
but of a higher class than those of the Strand ; they 
wear bright shawls, white stuffs of gauze or tulle, red 
cloaks, new bonnets ; there is a dress which has cost 
£12; but the faces are rather faded, and sometimes, 
in the crowd, they raise terrible cries—the cries of a 
screech-owl. What is most comical, and proves 
their state of excitement, is their notion of pinching 
people, particularly foreigners. One of our pet, 
who is forty years old, being sharply pinched and 
otherwise scandalised, leaves the place. Another 
woman beats a gentleman on the back with her fists 
for having trodden on her foot ; he laughs, and all 
the on-lookers are pleased. They are decidedly 
good-natured folks ; I saw no one lose temper in the 
scuffle ; and they were provoked ; one of my French 
friends imprudently jeered loudly; this must be 
witnessed in order to comprehend the joyous rustic 
festivals of the sixteenth century, Shakespeate's 
Merry England, the abounding primitive sap of the 
tree which Puritanism has clipped, pruned, and 
rendered rigid as well as straight. We sat down 
near three young women at a side-table, and we 
offered them sherry and beer ; they did not drink too 
much. Our book-English and their emphasized 
speech became mixed in & ludicrous jumble.—Notes 
on England. By H. A. Taine, 


Swa.Liowine One’s Tonauz.—As regards the use 
of La, o1 Ah, we remark that we consider it one of 
the worst selections. Notwithstanding its popularity, 
and with the endorsement before us of those who con- 
sider themselves to be the most superior * teachers, 
we repeat our opinion, that the extreme use of any 
one syllable is bad, and that the La or Ah is one of 
the worst, if not the worst, selection. Every human 
being and many animals obey this intuition, 80 to 
speak, that is, when they open their mouth widely 
and suddenly, the tongue is pressed backward 
towards the throat. This intuitive movement is one 
of protection. It is the involuntary action of that 
part which prevents foreign substances entering thé 
air passages, and we make that involuntary move- 
ment whenever we open our mouths suddenly. 
In using the syllable La or Ah this movement is 
constantly intruding itself, and this prevents 
properly the location of the tone. Without thud 
locating tone one must inevitably sing out of tune, 
and thus we decide that the syllable which pages 
a movement which prevents the trie locating of a 
tone, id bad. Sone teachers are very careful to 
instruct pupils to make this entire movement, 
Strange as it may seem such is the fact; and parts 
are taught, as they express it, to swallow their 
tongues! How they expect to develope flexible 
power in the sounding or vibrating parts, how they 
expect pure articulation of language, or how they 
hope to properly locate tones by any such erratic, 
injurious method, we cannot conceive. Still the 
swallowing of tongues is taught as a something bene- 
ficial in forming and developing the human voice ab 
an instrument.—The Human Voice as an Instrument, 
By Dr. H. R. Streeter. 

* Yankee for “ best.” Ep. O, 
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Hotwway'’s Omrment axp Pitis,— Disfigurements Re- 
moved,.—From the slackened action of the heart in Winter, 
conjoined — a Seaueaee, meer Xn ay of thé 
skin are prevalent, such as , carbuac’ 

Tosca’ and many more annoying cataneous defects, In 
treating such complaints cosmetics are worse than 
only rational mode of cure consists in subduing the local disease, 








steal.” That thou shalt belongest to a different “ Na- 
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A new opera-house capable of containing 2000 
persons is projected for Berlin. 

Work has already begun on the Schubert statue 
in Vienna, which is to be inaugurated in May. 





Lessueur's oratorio, ‘“* Noél,” was given in the 
Church of St. Roch, last Monday, in Paris. 





Campana’s opera, ‘‘ Esmeralda,” will open the 
forthcoming season at the Italian Opera in Madrid. 





Another series of Chamber Concerts is announced 
by M. Saint-Saens. This is the sixth society lately 
organised in Paris. 





Litolff, now in Paris, is announced to conduct one 
of his orchestral compositions at a concert given 
in the Theatre du Chatelet. 

Herr Rubinstein had a reception last week in 
Vienna, at which all the talent—political, diplomatic, 
tnilitary, artistic, and civil—was present. 


A project is afloat in Berlin to construct a new 
large opera-house and concert-room; both much 
needed in the rapidly increasing capital of Germany. 





Malle. Madeleine Brohan, the charming actress of 
the Comédie Frangaise, is rapidly recovering from 
the effects of a fall in which she put out her ankle. 





The brother of the charming vocalist, Malle. 
Jervis Rubini, says the Menestrel, has composed a 
couple of original dances—a valse and polka—much 
admired in Paris. 





At Weimar, Shakespeare's “* Measure for Measure,” 
which had not previously been brought out on the 
German stage, has been performed in a German 
yorsion by G. von Vincke. 





Offenbach's new ‘ Boule de Neige"’ is to be pro- 
duced as soon as possible at the Karl Theater, 
Vienna. Tho composer is going thore himself to 
suporiutend the rehearsals. 


-_—_— 





The Paris critics speak favourably of M. Villaret, 
as Jean, in Meyerbeer’s ** Propheéte.” The opera 
appears to have been revived with great success at 
the Grand Lyrical Theatre of France. 





A remarkable notice in the Standard of the Gaiety 
performance on Boxing Night, besides conferring a 
doctor's degree on Mr. Arthur Sullivan, details the 
plot of the extravaganza at length twice over. 





In Madrid, at the Teatro de la Alhambra, 
‘* Othello,” in a Spanish version from Shakespeare, 
has been performed with success, with Senor May- 
eroni and Senora Pascuali in the principal réles. 
The vacancy caused in the Academy of the Beaux- 
Arts by the death of Auber is to be filled up on the 
8th of January. The candidates who are thought to 
have the best chance are Victor Mass¢é, Reyer, and 
Prince Poniatowski. 





Miss Fennell, of Dublin, is to sing the contralto 
part of the * Messiah” this evening at the Liverpool 
Musical Society’s Concert. She is also announced 
to sing in London at Mr. Boosey’s first ballad con- 
cert on tho 8rd of January. 





Jacquard played Molique’s Violoncello Concerto, 
last Sunday, at the ninth Conservatoire Concert. 
The selection included chefs d@’euvre by Beethoven, 
Méhul, Mozart, and Mendelssohn—a pattern pro- 
gram, worthy of imitation in London. 





The Théatre Francais celebrated last week the 
two hundred and thirty-second anniversary of the 
birth of Racine, by the performance of ‘ Athalie” 
and the ‘‘ Plaideurs.” The piece ‘‘ Esther” was to 
have been played, but the death of Malle. Favart’s 
brother necessitated the change. 





Signor Michele Vitale, of Catanzaro, has published 
a new comedy, entitled “I Neri,” dedicated to 
General Garibaldi, of which the performance, for 
political reasons, was not permitted by the autho- 
rities. The title shows that it is intended to bring 
the priesthood before the public. 





An Italian journal, in allusion to Wagner's 
‘‘ Lohengrin,” satirically observes: ‘‘ Science is a 
fine thing—but for sleep, I prefer a good bed.” 
There are some dreary, monotonous pages in all 
Wagner's operas, but, as a more liberal critic states, 
tkere are effects irresistibly overpowering. 





The large theatre of the Capitole at Toulouse has 
just beon completely inundated by the bursting, 
during the frost, of a large reservoir of water on the 
roof constructed there in case of fire. Workmen 
are employed day and night in pumping to clear 
the basement story. The decorations and upholstery 
of the building have suffered considerable damage. 





‘“‘ Lucrezia Borgia” has been performed for the 
first time in the new Vienna opera house, with 
Mdme. Wilt in the principal part—the Viennese 
favourite. She is not young—a lady of forty or 
thereabouts—but she sings admirably and looks the 
character. Not a box, not a stall, not a seat was 
vacant when the first note of the brief overture 
sounded from that wonderful orchestra which is the 
glory of the curiously half-dissipated, half-artistic 
city. The Emperor and Empress were present. 





Wachtel has been singing in Boston—not to the 
unexceptional delight of the Bostonians, if a musical 
organ of that city, the Metronome, can be credited. 
This journal says :—‘‘ Herr Wachtel was received 
and recalled amidst the most tumultuous applause. 
His various numbers were unevenly treated, at times 
when the scale and location of tone were preserved 
the effect was superb. We must however call 
attention to one effort in particular, the ‘ Di quella 
pira,’ which was given as an encore piece. It was 
unquestionably the most violent and discordant 
specimen of vocalisation it has ever been our 
experience to record from any singer of note. The 


death in a grand shout on the high C. This effort 
called forth the most deafening applause from the 
audience. Alas! that the standard of criticisy 
among audiences should allow'them to endorse such 
performances. The time must come in our 
advancing civilisation when skill and quality will be 
the consideration, and howling will be left to the 
lower order of animals.”’ 





A wonderful sensation is in exhibition at the 
Holborn Amphitheatre. A performer who hails 
from Birmingham and who tacks to the English 
name of Holtum the prefix ‘ Herr,” catches iy 
his hands a cannon-ball weighing twenty pounds, 
when fired from an actual field-piece. The field. 
piece is an ordinary one, may weigh 1500 
pounds, and be fired with the usual chargo of 
powder, and Herr Holtum will stand at any distance 
desired and catch the gunner “out.” This perform. 
ance is quite free from danger. Herr Holtum is go 
peculiarly hard of physique, that if he were to miss 
catching the ball in his hands, and the ball hit him 
anywhere else, say the head or stomach, the con- 
cussion might injure the cannon-ball, but would not 
hurt Herr Holtum. As it is, he catches the shot 
in his gloved hands. 





Tho pantomime week has increased rather than 
abated thefurore which greets Mr. Brinley Richards’s 
anthem “ God bless the Prince of Wales,” wherever 
sung. On Boxing-night it was the feature of each 
performance ; and the first bar everywhere produced 
an electrical effect. Cheers, shouts, waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs—even orange-peel flung by the 
enthusiastic ‘ gods,” who had no bouquets and felt 
they must express their emotions by throwing some- 
thing—hailed the melody in every theatre. At the 
Albert Hall, on Christmas Day, Malle. Tietjens’ 
clear voice rang out in the solo, and the scene was 
most impressive as the vast crowd rose and un- 
covered. The enthusiasm is accountable. Tho 
simplicity and directness of the air go to each 
heart and touch that chord of loyalty which though 
silent is never unstrung in the English breast, and 
which a danger like that survived by the Prince sets 
responding to a kindred strain. 





Edouard Brisebarre, one of the best of the French 
dramatists, is dead. He was the part-author of over 
two hundred pieces, and his ideas have helped Mr. 
Boucicault and Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Charles 
Reade to fame and fortune. Everybody remembers 
that Mr. Boucicault (now so solicitous of the pre- 
servation of French copyrights ever since he took 
“ Jezebel” a few months ago from ‘‘ Le Pendu”) 
turned ‘ Les Pauvres de Paris” into ‘‘ The Streets 
of London,” ‘The Poor of Liverpool,” and “ The 
Streets of New York,” while Mr. Charles Reade in 
‘“‘Hard Cash,” and Miss Braddon in one of her 
novels, used up a leading incident in the same play. 
This play was Brisebarre’s. He was also the author 
of ** Leonard,” the original of “‘ The Ticket of Leave 
Man.” Among his works are found the “ Tigre de 
Bengale” (well known on the English stage), “L'Ar- 
racheur de Dents,” ‘‘ La Route de Brest,’ “‘ Le Baiser 
de VEtrier,” &c. He died last week, aged fifty-six, 
after an illness of six months. 





General Ladmirault, the Governor of Paris, ina 
recent circular, begs to remind the directors of 
theatres, that the city, still being in a state of 
siege and under military law, all places of amuse- 
ment should be closed punctually at midnight; 
much to the dismay of the actors of the Chatelet, in 
“ Le Juif Errant,” which the first night finished at 
two o'clock, and on the following evenings at about 
half-past twelve or one. At the Menus-Plaisirs, the 
other evening, as the curtain descended on the last 
act but one of “ Le Puits qui Chante,” a man with 
astentorian voice came into the stalls, and reminded 
the spectators to get their coats and umbrellas 
directly, as there would be no time to deliver them 
at the conclusiou of the performance. The pice? 
was scarcely done when the gas was extinguished, 
the brown-hollands thrown over the boxes, the fire- 
curtain came down, and the firemen commenced to 
lay the hose, the audience groping their way ovt 
in the midst of indescribable confusion. 
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A Vienna correspondent describes a recent per- 
formance of “ Flick und Flock,” Paul Taglioni’s 
ballet with Hertel’s music, as a real treat: happy 
music, good scenery, and pretty ballet-girls. During 
the evening Flick, a medical student, and Flock, a 
wandering minstrel, travel all over the world; and 
the scenes they witness are perfectly delightful. 
Spain shows them her Alhambra and a pretty dance, 
danced by the signoritas of the period; England 
supplies a beautiful view of the Thames, the Houses 
of Parliament, and the end of Victoria-street, W., 
in which our “ national dance” was executed amidst 
loud applause. This national dance was a dance of 
light-weight jockeys. France shows them the Jardin 
d’Asniéres, over which hovers a very large Imperial 
eagle, and in that well-remembered garden before 
the restaurant they have the ‘‘ Quadrille des Cocottes 
et Cocodés.” Then they go to Moscow, and take 
aturn in the “ Circassienne ;” then come back to 
Austria, and dance a sailor’s hornpipe, while the 
battle of Lissa rages in the background, or rather 
backwater. Finally, a “ Palpitation Polka” and a 
“Schluss-tableau’’ wind up the entertainment, 
sending the audience home at a quarter to ten. 


A Paris correspondent describes a visit to Notre 
Dame on Christmas Day at the hour of Vespers. 
At the celebration of High Mass the new Archbishop, 
Monseigneur Guibert, officiated pontifically; but 
many people visited the great Gothic temple even 
between the services, and it was well filled in the 
afternoon to hear the singing of Vespers. That 
service can be made one of the most impressive in 
the wide range of Latin liturgy, especially in a 
church like Notre Dame, filled with the mysticism 
of antiquity, and breaking the gloom of the mighty 
arches only by the tinted light that streams through 
the high windows of purple and red and blue. On 
Monday afternoon the gloom was lighted up by the 
blaze of light on the high altar; and through the 
intervening mist could be dimly seen the white- 
stoled figures of priest and acolyte, with the censers 
swinging in the air, and hiding the altar with their 
clouds of incense. Then came the shrill, sweet 
voices of the choir, singing the Vespers of the Veni 
Creator—singing with a keen, high note which 
penetrated to the end of the vast church. The deep 
voices of the men replied ; then came the soft notes 
of the organ in the choir; then the answering 
thunder of the great organ in the nave. The 
mighty arches, the tinted glory of the light, the 
blaze of the altar, the soft, sweet notes that 
alternated with the melodious tempest of sound, the 
clouds of incense, the crowd of people—all bespoke 
the height to which religious ceremonial has been 
brought by the spirit of a thousand years. 





With that love of scandal which disfigures a por- 
tion of the American press, the New York World has 
lately had the bad taste to choose the present time 
for reflecting upon the character of the Prince of 
Wales, with special reference to his behaviour at 
the theatre. As the World’s “facts”? are purely 
imaginary, we need not trouble ourselves with its com- 
ments. But as “ facts’ and comments are apt to 
be believed in the United States, Mr. Santley has 
courageously taken up the cudgels for the Prince in 
the New York Times. He writes :—‘‘I have read, 
with much concern, in Saturday’s World an account 
of certain interviews, reported to have taken place, 
into which have been introduced reflections, as un- 
just as they are ungenerous, on the character, as a 
gentlemar, of the Prince of Wales, in his relations 
with the theatrical world. From considerable ex- 
perience in Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Royal Italian 
Opera, Drury Lane, and the Gaiety theatres, I can 
state positively that the bearing of the Prince of 
Wales, in these relations, was universally courteous 
and manly, and characterised by the greatest pro- 
priety. I am authorised by Mr. Charles Fechter, 
whose opportunities of judging have been at least as 
frequent as those of any other manager or actor, to 
corroborate the above assertion on his behalf in the 
strongest possible manner ; and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
afriend of Mr. Bancroft, of the Prince of Wales’s 





culty in obtaining from the latter gentleman a com- 
plete denial of the allegations against the Prince in 
connection with that establishment, were it not too 
ridiculous to suppose that his Royal Highness would 
ever present himself at the stage door of any theatre 
whatever. Any one connected with the stage must 
desire, at the present moment, to concur in all that 
Mr. Sothern is reported te have said as to the 
urbanity and modesty displayed by the Prince of 
Wales in his dealings with actors, and it is a pity 
that the same column which contains this testimony 
should be disfigured by the slanderous aspersions I 
deem it my duty to contradict.” 





The death is recorded of ** Wilibald Alexis,” other- 
wise Dr. W. Haering, the celebrated German novelist. 
Dr. Haering was born in 1798, at Breslau, in Silesia, 
but early came to Berlin, where he attended school. 
As a very young soldier he took part in the cam- 
paign of 1815, fighting mostly in the remote parts 
of the Ardennes. He then turned to the legal pro- 
fession, but gave it up just when he had passed all his 
degrees, and had acquired the faculty of sitting as a | 
judge in court. Literature had fascinated him, and 
he had no thought for anything else. For some 
years he published, in connection with F. Forster, 
the historian, a weekly journal devoted to works of 
fiction and criticism. In it he pleaded for Walter 
Scott as the true model for novelists; and having 





for German imitation, he sat down and wrote his 
first novel, ‘‘ Walladmor,’’ in the style of Walter 
Scott, and published it under the great Scotchman’s 
name. And indeed, the imitation is so happy and 
so close, that the reader might well be deceived, 


clever mystification ever attempted, adding that if 
it were mistaken for kis own work he should have 
no reason to be ashamed. This strange production 
was followed by several minor novels, which showed 
that the author had not yet found the true bent of 


Walter Scott himself confessed that it was the most 


= 


Punch with hit and sparkle for a twelvemonth 
past, and which has been used by the press of the 
country in the way of reproof and exhortation, is 
wholly absent from the pantomimes. How is this? 
Have the harmless Christmas jokes turned dull or 
forgetful on a sudden? Let a paragraph, for the 
truth of which the Era vouches, answer. 


Tue Prime Minister anv tue Pantomimmes.—We 
(the Era) learn upon good authority, that the 
Examiner of Stage Plays has excised from the 
various pantomimes submitted to him this year all 
uncomplimentary allusions to Mr. Gladstone and 
his Ministers, and that a notice forbidding any such 
allusions to be made has been served upon all 
managers proposing to produce a pantomime. 
Thus the public who go to the theatre expecting to 
have a hearty laugh at jokes concerning Mr. 
Gladstone’s spouting at Greenwich, Mr. Lowe's 
iniquitous Match Tax, or poor Mr. Bruce's unhappy 
Licensing Bill, will be disappointed. But what will 
the public think of our thin-skinned rulers, who 
hope, by such an artifice, to maintain their good 
name and to retain their popularity with their place 
and power ? 


Think! They will think that the last illustration 
of official despotism is worthy of all its traditions. 
The Examiner of Plays would not be himself, if he 
did not thrust a meddlesome finger from time to 
time in dramatic affairs. How else is he to earn 


| his living? Seeing that our stage literature is 
|absolutely free from danger affecting the State or 
: .? | society in any way—that is a loyal, upright, decent 

ratedly at an Englisl 1 was at | ‘A le PRR aon : 
heen ropentediy told that an English model was unfi | unobjectionable literature, which has the fear of the 


public before it to keep it straight—how can a 
political sbirro justify his existence? Simply by 
petty vexations—small interferences. The excision 
of allusions to the Match ‘Tax is one of these shabby 
acts of officialism. What harm could a joke on the 
Match Tax do? It has already been joked about 
abundantly, without producing a riot or even a 
change of ministry. All the comic papers have had 
a fling at it, without so much as asking the per- 
mission of Mr. Bodham Donne. The public is of 





his genius. In 1832 he discovered it, for in that 
year he published the novel ‘* Cabanis,” treating of 
events in the reign of Frederick the Great, from his 
accession to the throne until the end of the Seven 
Years’ War. The photographical truth of the first 
part, in particular, and the poetical charm attached 
to it, have never been surpassed; in some respects 
the narative is even without parallel in the literature 
of any nation. One historical novel after another 
followed. The subjects are all taken from the his- 
tory of Berlin and the Prussian State. They extend 
from the remoter part of the middle ages down to 
the present century and the author’s own time. All 
of them are wonders of photographic accuracy. In 
a pecuniary point of view, Wilibald Alexis was not 
successful. His writings are for a select public only, 
and moreover the political divisions of the German 
people prevented the public of other provinces from 
following a writer who so tenaciously and closely 
stuck to the history of a single province, that of 
Brandenburg. When, in 1858, the already aged 
author had the misfortune to be deprived of his 
mental and physical powers by a stroke of paralysis, 
there was no accumulated fortune from which to 
support the last years of his life. Happily the great 
Schiller festival, of the whole German race, came 
just in time to provide a fund for the purpose. Dr. 
Haering died last Saturday in his seventy-third 
year. 





OFFICIAL BUMBLE’S LAST. 








Playgoers this year will have occasion to remark 
the mealy-mouthedness of the pantomime authors 
in one respect. Political satire, in the openings of 
the Christmas pieces is conspicuous by its absence. 
While the inevitable Tichborne ease is trotted out 
at all the theatres, and the autumn maneuvres, the 
abolition of purchase, the researches of science, the 
Dolly Varden costume, and all topics of social 
reference are freely joked upon, no allusion is made 
to the fiasco of the Match Tax, the breakdown of the 





Theatre, desires to add that he would haye no difii- 





Licensing Bill, the attempt at enclosing the public 
grounds, the loss of our ironclads—in fact to any 
matter associated with the blundering or negligence 


of the Ministry. Tho material which has furnished |of this kind was justifiable on the ground of 


one opinion in the matter: there is not the excuse 
|that such allusion might provoke opposite mani- 
|festations of feeling. The public is far more 
|unanimous on this point that on the Tichborne 
claimant’s identity with Sir Roger. There is not 
| the slightest reason for the Censor’s pencil, except 
| the reason that he must do something to earn the 
fees paid him. But all such acts as this latest of 
the oflicial Bumblea mount to an impertinence and 
an anontaly. An impertinence ; because it assumes 
the schoolmaster’s office over men who are intel- 
lectually the Examiner's superiors, and who are 
responsible to a far more serious tribunal than the 
Censor’s office—the tribunal of public opinion. An 
anomaly; because in free England, under a 
professedly Liberal government, at the end of the 
year 1871, when every freedom is supposed to be 
accorded to the maintenance and exercise of each 
man’s opinion, a State official exists for the purpose 
of checking public writers when they venture upon 
mild jokes respecting current events, 








CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


In some respects we do not much differ from 
our forefathers in the keeping of the great 
holiday of Christmas. In old days it was the 
mummer and the moriss dance, now it is the 
pantomime and ballet. The spirit is the same, 
although art and science have made both 
spectacle and dance very different means of 
festivity. Still, we shut up shop, and lay down 
spade, and rely on the main for the joy of our 
great Feast on the old customs of putting on our 
best clothes, the good dinner, and the music of 
voice and feet. The churches had their holly and 
ivy, and the altar its mistletoe, and bay and 
rosemary, and the three old evergreens are still to 
be found there. But we have ceased to teach the 
ox to fall on his knees, and to bring the ass into 
the church richly caparisoned with the young 
woman and the child, or to invoce his bray in 
the song ‘‘ Bialx Sire Asnes cur allez Belle bouche 
car cantez.” 

The emotional excitement secured by pleasantries 
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presenting the old facts to the senses, but | erhap 3 | best modern poets— such as those by Morris and | modern days offend in these points. Nor do we 


the present use of extemporising a cratch and 
manger with stuffed figures, mother and child, and | 
the other remarkable personages of the Christinas 
history, omitting the procession and the strange | 


The | 
great point has ever been to get as much pleasure 
In those olden days | 


. | 
music, of course, was not overlooked—there was | 
| 


hymn is the better and more decorous one. 
as possible out of the season. 
the hymn for the service, and the carol or people's | 


ballad, for the Feast 
occupy with an historical summary of the ancient | 


This is not the page to| 


hymns, but we may remark that the Christinas | 
hymn by the Irishman, St. Shiel, was the great | 
hymn of the Festival, and to this day retains ita | 
supremacy. Our present favourite, the ‘ Adeste | 
fideles,” is in one sense an English hymn, having 
been written for use in the South Street Chapel, | 
Grosvenor Square, rather more than a century | 
ago, and it is now the most used by all parties, | 
its great success, no doubt, owing to its remark- 
ably pretty and naive melody. 

The Christmas carol is the people's song— 
something sung about Christmas out of the 
church, sung by the home fire-side, in the streets, 
at midnight, a ballad hymn with something 
frequently comic about it~a dramatic historiette, 
all about the Angel, Virgin, the Child, the stake, the 
cock, the ox, and the ass. 
atrict matter-of-fact Carol, and the more lively; 
Of the first class 
there were many, but the more touching and 


There is the sober, 
imaginative, and pictorial carol. 


subjective carol which came up soon after the 
period of the Reformation put an end to the old 
sober carol, and this is now simply a matter of 
antiquarian interest, ‘The subjective carol of the 
Tudor period is a thing of beauty, and will never 
die out of remembrance. The following lines 
from the carol by Robert Southall are most 
charming— 


The inns are full, no wan will yield 
This little pilgrim bed; 
But forced He is with silly beasts 
In crib to shroud his head. 
Weiyh not his crib, bis wooden dish, 
Nor beast that by Him feed; 
Weigh not his mother’s poor attire, 
Nor Joseph’s simple meed. 
This stable is a prince’s court, 
The crib his chair of state; 
The beasts are parcel of his pomp, 
The wooden dish his plate. 
The persons in that poor attire 
His Royal liveries wear ; 
The Prince Himself is come from heaven 
This pomp is prized there. 
Vhis then is the beautiful carol of Richard Cra 
shaw with the noble lines on the Mother-maiden 
meek and mild— 
She can see heaven and ne'er lift up her eyes : 
"T'was once look up, ’tis now look down to heaven. 
We might quote from the stanzas by Edward 
Spencer and Giles Fletcher, from Henry Vaughan 
and Kobert Herrick, from many a poct of the 


Browning—have failed to secure the attention of 
our composers. ‘These carols may have been 
thought to be markedly too great an originality, 
and too refined in expression, too remote in idea, 
to secure any degree of popularity. Our modern 
poets have adopted a transcendental school and 
style which we fear somewhat terrifies our more 
plain-speaking and literal-minded musician, and 
shoots over the heads of the most thinking 
peoples. 

Doubtless there is much meaning coiled up and 
folded within their stanzas, but the common peo- 





ple prefer the traditional evolution of the great 
mystery, take the older methods, and cling to the 
more matter-of-fact representations. The older 
earol was all joy—the joy of the shepherds, the 
angels, the parents, and the old patriarch in the 
Temple. ‘Ihe more modern portrays more 
prominently the suffering Babe, and the life of 
the Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
No doubt there is no such thing as joy without 
sorrow, or sorrow without joy, and on this prin- 
ciple it is difficult to conceive that there should 
have been no seasons of joyfulness in the three 
Why it is, and 
how it came about, may be difficult to trace; but 
it cannot be denied that our present collections of 
carols are for the most part anything but joy- 
contributing. They are much below the true 
concert pitch of the real old carols, and on this 
account fail in producing that tone of healthy 
mirth, for which the clear and bright carol of 
How charming is the 


years’ mission-life of our Saviour. 


olden days is so famed. 
following— 


Where is the golden cradle ? 
And where the silken bed? 
And where the snowy pillow ? 
On which to rest His head. 
No robes has He, no royalty— 
A manger holds the child; 
No mantle brave could Jesus have 
To keep out winter wild. 


And to quote another example :— 


Be not afraid when hearing 
The Quires Seraphic sing, 
This night shall be the Birthtido 
Of Christ, the heavenly King. 
He neither shall in housen 
Be born, nor yet in hall; 
Nor bed, nor downy pillow, 
But in an oxen stall. 


Ile neither shall be clothed 
In purple, nor in pall; 

But in the fair white linen 
‘That usen babies all. 

He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden manger, 
‘That resteth on the mould. 


We need hardly remark that these lines have 
been all touched up by a master hand of the 
present day; but the ideas of the olden poet are 
preserved, and the fact of the coming of the great 
Deliverer, bringing light into the world, and 


seventeenth century, and at once put to shame] peace and liberty to the sufferer is exquisitely 
the weak and silly ballads imported from Sweden| blended with this faithful description of the 
and Germany, none of which deserve either re-| wondrous humility attending the mode of His 
membranee or notice. Of the Gorman Latins}|advent. No marvel that the humble and poor 
some hold their place, amongst which is the cele-| delighted in carols of this character, or that 
brated “ Puer natus est,” the tune to which is the| Christmas was welcomed for the sake of its 
melancholy thing we ealled in our choral books | sympathetic ballad-like tone and feeling. And 
Windsor Tune, harmonized in the Tudor Psalter|the old tune was, for its period, as light and 
by Kirby. Comparatively recent investigators | joyous in motion at the minuet dance of that tune 
have unearthed some curious carols to be found | permitted. The melody to the carol “ A Virgin 
in the Basque Provinces, one or two of which| most pure” is a sweet minuet, and only made 
were given by the clever organist of the Madeleine | heavy by the waggon-kind of accompaniment to 
when performing a few months since on the great } which it is too frequently wedded. So also is the 
organ in the Royal Albert Hall. ‘These tunes\tune to ‘The First Noel”—a minuet. Both 
are somewhat weird and mystic, but are neither | carols could be danced whilst sung. And the old 
clumsy nor uncouth, and are so far original in| tune to “The Three Ships” is more than ordi- 
phrase and feature as to hold their own against | narily elegant. It has not the force nor the spirit 
any music of their time. | of the new one supplied by Dr. Gauntlett, still it is, 

Here in England we have far better carols than in its way, a great charm, and deservedly held in 
carol music, Our poets have taxed their powers| remembrance. ‘The carol as music is a ballad, 
to celebrate the Birthday of all Birthdays, but the | and all attempts to turn it into a psalm tune, or, 
musicians did not meet them with the same | whatis still more mischievous, a modern part-song 











spirit, And even in these times the carols of our|should be discouraged. Many collections of 


like the imitations of hurdy-gurdy, bag-pipg 
dronings, and uncouth repetitions of an ugly 
phrase to which the publication of the Basque 
Carols have given rise. There is a naturalness, 
a@ mountain spirit about the real old song, 
which in the modern imitation is altogether 
absent. The old song is borne with because it ig 
a fact of its day, and its stern, hardy outline ig 
the more relished, because so marked and ao 
brief. It is the acorn of the Druid’s oak, and not 
the tall, shaky, lean poplar of its modern rival, 
That which is vulgar and illiterate should be 
consigned to oblivion. Who would wish to 
preserve the low-toned ditty to the carol ‘The 
even joys of many?’’ And why circulate such 
verses as this— 
Then was there with the angel 

An host incontinent 
Of heavenly bright soldiers, 


All from the Highest sent. 
* * * * * * 


All glory be in Paradise, 

This heavenly Host do sing. 
What joy-creating power can be fouud in doggrel 
of this kind? No child can be found listening 
with any gratification to such broad-sheet kind of 
poetry. The Christianity of these days has given 
the death-blow to such Sternhold and Hopkins 
quiddities. 
The Carol has not yet descended to the squares 
and streets, for our peripatetic songsters and 
trombone players are miserably in need of a 
selection specially prepared for their use and 
profit. Our waits at night this year are per. 
fectly doleful: thoir miserable tunes and inap- 
propriate arrangements are beyond toleration. 
The street is no bad test of a tune, but some- 
how or other the flag-stone orchestras have not 
been made acquainted with our old popular carol- 
tunes, and in this department of national song 
our Night Minstrels are heard to great disadvan- 
tage. ‘I'he season has not been favourable to those 
enthusiastic amateur vocalists who have restored 
the old way of heralding in Christmas by midnight 
carolling. Last year, and the year before, several 
choirs of marked ability turned out from pure love 
of song and reverence for the seagon, and regaled 
their neighbours with some good singing and 
pretty music. King Frost may be faced and his 
attack foiled by warm coats and warmer hearts, 
but fog and mist, damp and slush, of necessity 
keep the young chorister within doors and appal 
the precentor and his vocal train. Nevertheless 
the interest in the carol has manifestly increased, 
and is without question still on the increase. 
Where there is so general a want there is certain 
to be asupply. The main pvints are to avoid the 
dull, the low, and the miserable, and to restore 
the song to its original state—one of life and joy. 
Realising this conception, carol singing will mul- 
tiply on all sides; for most people would sing 
carols if the musicians will but let them, andif 
they can do so without offence to morals and good 
taste. 








“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I venture with all respect to contest the con- 
clusion of your correspondent and your own article on 
‘Home, Sweet Home.” To me it appears that all 
doubts on the origin of this naturalised Sicilian air 
ought now to be set at rest. The evidence as to its 
genesis is complete and authoritative. Allow mé 
to recapitulate the communications which to my 
mind close the matter so far as any scepticism can 
exist. 

Dr. Charles Mackay writes: “For about three 
years I was almost in daily intercourse with Sir 
Henry. I engaged in writing new songs for the 


beautiful old English melodies that had ceased to 
be sung in modern times on account either of the 
indelieacies or inappropriation of the old words, and 
he engaged in re-arranging the airs. We conversed 
together more than once about ‘Home, Sweet 
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Home,’ and he distinctly and positively informed 
me that he at one time thought the air to be the 
composition of Jean Jacques Rousseau, in his opera 
of “ Le Divin du Village,” but that he had satisfied 
himself, after due investigation, that it was not 
Rousseau’s, but an old and popular Sicilian melody, 
well known in every part of Sicily. He added that 
he had taken little, if any, liberty with the tune 
when he introduced it to the English public in the 
operetta of ‘* Clari, the Maid of Milan.” 

Mr. Planché writes: ‘In 1822 Mr. Charles 
Kemble placed in my hands the book of the opera 
of ‘Clari; or, the Maid of Milan ;’ written by Mr. 
Howard Payne, but not considered by the manage- 
ment, or Mr. Bishop, likely to succeed without great 
alteration. With the full consent of the author, I 
undertook the revision of it. I cut out nearly a 
third of the dialogue, which was of terrific length ; 
and, by desire of the composer, wrote the serenade, 
‘Sleep, gentle lady,’ and two or three other vocal 
pieces. The ballad in question consisted originally 
of two verses of eight lines each. I reduced them 


’ to four; and, at the suggestion of Mr. Bishop, added 


the refrain, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ In this shape 
they were adapted to what, he informed me at the 
time, was ‘an old Sicilian air,’ observing that it 
would be more in character for the simple Italian 
peasant girl to sing a national melody than any one 
he might compose for her.” > 
Some contradiction to the above evidence is at 
first sight cast by Mr. J. J. Emery, a gentleman 
connected with Goulding, D’Almaine & Co., the 
publishers, in Bishop’s time. Mr. Emery contends 
that Bishop both wrote and fathered the air, only 
calling it Sicilian. This statement, however, is 
reconcileable with the evidence. Mr. Emery says: 


“Many years ago the late Sir H. R. Bishop was 
engaged by the before-named firm to compose and 
arrange music exclusively for them, and among 
other works compiled by him was one entitled the 
‘Melodies of Various Nations,’ in four volumes. 
He, however, not being able to find a Sicilian tune 
suitable enough to complete his work, wrote the 
melody of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ sunk his own 
name, and called it a Sicilian air. This work, to a 
certain extent, failed, but years afterwards the tune 
was introduced in the opera of ‘Clari ; or, the Maid 
of Milan,’ and produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. J. Howard Payne wrote the words 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and the singing of it by 
the celebrated Miss M. Tree created such a popu- 
larity for it that its success was immense. ‘The 
melody then took the notice of other music pub- 
lishers, who, seeing it printed as a Sicilian air in 
the four volumes, naturally thought there was no 
copyright in the melody, and they issued their own 
editions of it. Upon this circumstance becoming 
known to Sir H. R. Bishop and his publishers, 
T. D’Almaine and Co., they held a meeting and took 
counsel’s opinion respecting an application for an 
injunction to restrain these publishers from continu- 
ing to publish their editions of the air, and I well 
recollect Sir H. R. Bishop stating before counsel 
that the melody was his composition, and the 
counsel, in reply, giving it his opinion that, he 
(Sir H. R. Bishep) having allowed the air to go 
forth to the world for so long a time as a national 
one, he thought that an injunction, under the 
circumstances, could not be obtained. The copy- 
right was then abandoned both by the publishers 
and the composer.” 


Mr. Emery probably overstates the mark in saying 
that Bishop swore the melody to be his own composi- 
tion. What is more reasonable is that he claimed 
copyright in the work in virtue of the additional bar 
of which Mr. Planché speaks. It is unlikely that 
Bishop’ would conceal the secret from his intimate 
friends yet reveal it to his publishers, if he had 
really forged a “‘ Sicilian air.” Charles Kent in his 
“Foootprints on the Road” states his assurance, 
“on the ipse dixit of many a native of fair Sicily,” 
that the air is really Sicilian. That the words are 
by John Howard Payne, an American born at New 
York in 1792, is generally admitted. Payne wrote 
the libretto of ‘‘ Clari” without reference to the 
music; and among tho songs of this libretto was 
one in anapestic measure beginning— 

Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 
The metre, being an ordinary one, happened to 
toincide with the rhythm of the Sicilian melody, 
and so the twain were wedded; and Mr. Planché 
gave a title to the ballad by calling it ‘ Home, 
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Sweet Home.” It is asseverated, by the way, of 
Howard Payne, that he who sang of home in such 
fashion that two nations have continued to echo his 
strain, never knew a home of his own. In reality 
it is the tender and beautiful melody and the title 
which makes ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” so popular. 
The words of the song are feeble, the lines clumsily 
constructed. Take the third and fourth line of the 
first verse : 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow it there. 
(Query: what, where? ‘ It” refers I suppose to 
‘* Home,” which occurs in the preceding line; and 
“there”? must also refer tohome. Does then the 
charm hallow home at home? And why a charm 
from the sky? If the charm comes from anywhere 
it should come from the hearth.) 

Which seck through the whole world you'll not find elsewhere, 


The “ which ” is Mrs. Gampish. Altogether Payne’s 
words are the reverse of poetical ; nor are they even 
touchingly simple. They are pretentious (teste 
‘pleasures and palaces,”’) and fail. 

How ‘Home, Sweet Home” got into ‘ Anna 
Bolena” is explained by Lord Houghton. His 
lordship writes : ‘I was residing at Milan with my 
family at the time of the production of the opera of 
“Anna Dolena.”” We were very intimate with 
Mdme. Pasta. I well remember her calling one day, 
and telling us she was very much discontented with 
her share in the partition of the last scene of the 
opera, and she added, ‘You English have so many 
beautiful airs which you sing among yourselves, 
that I am sure you could help me.’ My mother, 
who was a very fine musician, mentioned ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home!’ as a song which its own air and 
words, and Miss Paton’s singing, had made very 
popular in England. She sang it, and Mdme. Pasta, 
sitting down to the pianoforte, said, ‘It will do, I 
am sure it will do.’ Donizetti adopted it accord- 
ingly, and thanked us for having got him out of his 
difficulty.” You will find, if I mistake not, that 
“ Clari” preceded ‘* Anna Bolena” by some years. 
—Yours obediently, 

Duce Domum. 





‘“ LOHENGRIN.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

S1ax,—Permit me to direct attention to persons 
desirous of being acquainted with the source of this 
drama, that the original legend is published by 
Hayes. The title is *‘ Rhineland and its Legends,” 
translated from the German by the Rev. W. J. Ben- 
nett, Frome.—Yours, &c. 

J. Enna, Professor. 
9, Victoria Square. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PANTOMIMES. 


To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

S1r,—No doubt there are points on which the 
Government have this year laid themselves open 
to the jokes and gibes of pantomime writers more 
than usual, and are accordingly the more sensitive 
of the situation they have provoked. It is ru- 
moured among comic circles that one of the most 
pungent jokes which the Examiner took on him to 
excise was that of a boardman who went about 
with a board having a likeness of Mr. Gladstone 
on one side, and an array of figures on the other; 
such as—‘‘ Abolition of purchase, £12,000,000 ;” 
“Loss of Captain, £1,000,000;” ‘‘ Loss of Megwra, 
£500,000 ;” and soon. The first being labelled, 
“The People’s William,’ and the latter, “The 
People’s Bill.” HARLEQUINO. 

Dec. 27. 








Mr. Alfred Thompson’s “‘ Cinderella the Younger” 
(music by M. Jonas) has been produced at the 
Theatre Lyrique, translated from the Gaiety version. 
The French journalists are in wonderment what to 
make of it, but courteously suppose ‘the piece is 
more amusing to the English than to them,” 


st 
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Musie and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Hawats, 
M.A. London: Strahan & Co., 1871. 


A good title is no small help to the popularity of 
a good book; and alliteration is a very favourite 
device for making a good title. Though Music and 
Morals are on equal terms at the beginning of the 
book, there is no proportion in its contents 
between the purely musical part and that devoted 
to illustrating the influence of the art on morals and 
morality, however extended a meaning be assigned 
to these words. There seems to be a strange 
fondness for dogmatising in the human breast; and 
as a sceptic on religious matters will insist on the 
truths of spirit-rapping and table-turning, so a 
“broad” theologian may dogmatise against all the 
world on musie if not on morals. The Rey. Mr. 
Haweis, the accomplished author of the work before 
us, is the incumbent of a metropolitan chureh, to 
which ornate oratory, tasteful decoration and florid 
music draw crowds of intelligent hearers and fervent 
worshippers. The altar might do for the most pro- 
nounced Ritualist; the Anglican might enjoy the 
chants and service music; and tho PEvangelical 
derive spiritual improvement from the hymns and 
their tunes. And as the cosy church with its 
adjuncts tends greatly to the earthly comfort of its 
frequenters, so does the ‘ broad” theology enun- 
ciated from the pulpit tend to make them tolerably 
satisfiod with their future prospects. We caro to 
give no opinion of the doctrines inculeated, but 
we believe that Ritualist, Anglican, and Evangelical 
would probably be as much pleased with Mr. Haweis 
and his views as with each other. 

We believe that the greater part, if not the whole, 
of ** Music and Morals’? has appeared in the pages 
of a Quarterly Review: surely some notice of the 
fact should have been given on the title-page, in 
justice both to the public and the publication. 

The author of ‘‘ Music and Morals” steps forth 
from his own more peculiar sphere to write on 
music; still however, more clericorum, considering 
it his province to enlighten the world, whose ignor- 
ance he asserts most dogmatically. He thinks fit 
first to demolish the poets—" all that ever were ”:— 


‘* Poets from time immemorial have tried to throw 
dust in the eyes of mankind whenever they have 
touched upon this subject, but it is high time the 
truth should be told. The Harmonies of Nature are 
purely metaphorical. There is no music in Nature, 
neither melody nor harmony. Music is the creation 
of man. He does not reproduce in music any com- 
bination of sounds he has ever heard or could pos- 
sibly hear in the natural world, as the painter 
transfers to his canvas the forms and tints he 
sees around him. No, the musician seizes the 
rough element of sound and compels it to work his 
will, and having with infinite pains subjugated and 
tamed it, he is rewarded by discovering in it the 
most direct and perfect medium in all Nature for 
the expression of his emotion.” 


He has previously attacked Nature's music in 
detail :— 


“The much-extolled note of the lark is only 
pleasant because associated with the little warbler, 
the ‘ sightless song’ in the depth of the blue sky ; for 
when the lark’s trill is so exactly imitated (as it can 
be with a whistle in a tumbler full of water) that it 
deceives the very birds themselves, it ceases to be in 
the least agreeable, just as the sound of the wind, 
which can also be well imitated by any one com- 
pressing his lips and moaning, ceases under such 
circumstances to be in the least romantic. The 
nightingale’s song when at its best has the advantage 
of being a single and not unpleasantly loud whistle, 
That, too, can be imitated so as to defy detection. 
But once let the veil of night be withdrawn, and the 
human nightingale disclosed, and we shall probably 
all admit that his performance is dull, monotonous, 
and unmeaning.” 


This amounts to no more than that much depends 
on association; and he might have added that some 
folks think music can only be appreciated or enjoyed 
by people in evening dress; and that Mr. Sims 
Reeves’ finest efforts would not be liked if intro- 
duced among the horse-play of a Covent Garden 
pantomime, 

The connection of music with emotion is the 
chief subject treated in the first book: but though 
treated at considerable length the author throws 
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little new light on the subject. The bulk of musical 
compositions aim simply at ear-tickling ; and gene- 
rally no two persons will be affected emotion- 
Under 
such as Peter Pindar’s maestro, 


ally by music exactly in the same way. 
proper in 
G., or the 
classical concert 


tructors 
writers of analytical programs for the 
, 80me uniformity of appreciation 
may be elicited; even as the juvenile oppidan 
claque at a Westminster play used to show their ap- 
preciation of points in the Andrian, guided by signals 
Our author's illus- 
tration of fleeting emotions is worth quoting :— 


from a veteran King’s scholar. 


‘© On first awakening we may all have ¢ xperienced | 
at times a puzzled kind of feeling. ‘This is| 
pr duced by the conflict between the conditions of 
the waking and the sleeping states. A feeling of 
doubt, as to whether we are really going to be 
hanged, as we just now dreamed, is succeeded by a 
sense of relief, passing quickly into a sense of 
humour, which in its turn is arrested by a sense of 
depression caused by the eye falling on a letter 
containing bad news received on the previous night. 
Then follows a train of speculation, resulting in an 
infinite series of little elations and depressions as 
we take a hopeful view of the concern or otherwise. 
A knock at the door brings a welcome distraction, 
we leap up with an energy that is really the result 
of a complex stato of feeling’; that is to say, 
emotion of relief at getting rid of a disagrecable 
subject ; emotion caused by a resolution to get 
dressed ; emotion caused by anxiety to be in time 
for an engagement; emotion caused by a chilly} 
feeling, which reminds us of a fire down-stairs, 
&e., &ec. Upon opening the door and seizing the 
hot-water jug, we experience a sudden depression on 
finding the water barely tepid; but quick as thought 
the elation of anger succeeds as we rush to the bell- 
rope, Which comes down beneath our too vigorous 
efforts, and again supplies us with a complex 
emotion; emotion of resentinent against the servant, 
the cause of all the mischief; ditto against the 
carpenter who put up the bell-rope the day before ; 
ditto against ourselves for angry haste; reflex feeling 
of resolve to be more careful next time ; prospective 
feeling of annoyance at having to pay for putting up 
the rope again. It is perhaps needless to continue 
the analysis of that internal life which consists of 
such an infinite variety of important, trivial, and 
complex feelings. But before we consider how 
music deals with emotion, we must try and seize 
the fact that the history of each hour does not only 
consist of outward incidents, but that each one of 
these incidents and objects, as also every thought 
which flits through the mind, has its own accom- 
panying emotion, or train of emotions, and that the 
whole of human life forms one vast emotional fabric, 
begun long before thought, and continued down to 
the feeblest pulse of the second childhood.” 


Beginning with the trivial and the evanescent, our 
author passes to the highest form of persistent 
emotion—that of the wrapt devotee :— 


“The pious Roman Catholie kneeling before the 
crucifix passes through successive emotional stages, 
from the gross representation of a tortured human 
body to the ideal form of a risen and glorified 
Saviour, until at length to the devotee, whose 
adoring eyes are still fixed upon the wooden crucifix, 
nothing remains but the emotion of a presence felt 
but not understood, in which he seems to live, and 
move, and have his being. That is the moment, he 
will tell you, of his highest life, the seventh heaven 
has been reached, more intensely real than any 
scene of earth: but it is wholly internal, a kingdom 
within, the fulness of life, and yet to the common 
senses impalpable, without form and voice.” 

We have quoted so largely from what is practically 
the introduction to Mr. Haweis’ work, that we must 
defer further notice till a future opportunity. In 
the meanwhile, we may recommend our readers— 
as we can conscientiously—to buy the book and read 
it for themselver, 





The Evra Almanac and Annual. 
Epwanrp Leporr. 1872. 


Conducted by 


Once more we have the Fra’s ilvaluable chronicle 
of theatrical and musical events of the year, the 
year’s obituary, and other statistics of use to those 
who have occasion to refer to a ready record of the 
matters which concern their profession. The new 
pieces are catalogued, the débuts, the music halls 
throughout the country, the dramatic charities, the 
theatres in Great Britain, the singers and players, 
and a variety of other statistical information; and 
with this are supplied the customary pages of enter- 





in the stage-world. Among these are this year 
found Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. Andrew Halliday, Mr. 
Clement Scott, and Mr. Arnold Cave. Mr. Byron 
furnishes a short dialogue, the moral of which is 
that theatrical affairs are in a flourishing condition, 
and that the drama was never better cared for than 
now. Mr. Halliday has a reminiscence so amusing 
that we take leave to quote it in its entirety. It is 
novel, and worth enshrining in the play-goers scrap- 
book. 


“We were playing ‘ Amy Robsart’ at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham. All went well until 
the third night, when the trap on the drawbridge 
refused the ofiica of Deus ex machind, and declined 
to administer poctical justice upon Sir Richard 
Varney by letting him through into the moat below. 
Whether it was that the trap had more respect for 
Sir Walter Scott and the severities of true art than 
the adaptation of ** Kenilworth,” I cannot pretend to 
say; but certain it is that when Anthony Foster, 
hearing Lord Leicester's whistle, withdrew the bolt, 
and the villainous Varney rushed forth from Amy's 
prison-chamber upon the treacherous drawbridge, the 
trap refused to yield, and Varney did not meet the fate 
he deserved, andthe virtuous audience—theatrical au- 
diences are the most virtuous people in the world— 
eagerly anticipated. WVarney—perhaps conscious of 
his own guilt, and himself desirous of retribution— 
stamped upon the trap. Still it refuged to go. 
(EHisses, groans, and murmurs of derision from the 
virtuous audience.) Then, in the lull of the 
clamour, is heard Amy Robsart, from her turret 
prison chamber, whispering, in the soft accents of 
Miss Neilson, ‘Come back, come back!’ Varney 
went back to the turret chamber, and might have 
been seen, from behind, in earnest conversation 
with Amy Robsart, as to how he was to be killed and 
put out of the way, for the satisfaction of poetical 
justice and the virtuous audience. In the mean- 
time the uproar in front was indescribable. Virtue, 
thirsting for blood, hooted and howled and hissed 
and kicked until Mr. James Rodgers began to have 
fears for the safety of his theatre. Suddenly the 
stage carpenter, in not particularly soft accents, was 
heard to say, ‘It’s all right now.’ Leicester whistled 
outside, Anthony Foster drew the bolt, Varney rushed 
from the turret chamber with Amy after him, and—— 





go. (Uproar in front greater than ever. Cries from 
the virtuous of ‘Pitch him over!’ ‘Shoot him!’ 
‘ Kill him, somehow !’) Varney, in despair of death, 
fairly danced like mad upon the trap; but the per- 
verse piece of wood—perhaps thinking that the 
gentle Amy was on it, and not Varney—refused to 
budge an inch. There was nothing for it but to 
drop the curtain. And now the uproar of the 
virtuous was at its height. Mr. Rodgers felt certain 
that his theatre was coming down upon his ears ; 
and the present, writer felt equally certain that his 
business for the succeeding nights of the engagement 
was utterly ruined. When the shouting and whist- 
ling had continued for about ten minutes, Mr. 
Dewhurst, the representative of Varney, came before 
the curtain, and at last succeeded in obtaining a 
hearing. He apologised: ‘The thing had never 
occurred before, either in London or the provinces. 
There was something wrong in the machinery; but 
he would take care that it should not occur again.’ 
Mr. Dewhurst retired, and the curtain went up for 
the concluding farce. The ‘ virtuous’ would not 
hear a word of it. The uproar was renewed more 
furiously than before. Again Mr. Dewhurst—now 
divested of the habiliments of Varney—stepped 
before the curtain. By way of conciliating the 
‘ virtuous ’ with soft words—which proverbially turn 
away wrath—he addressed them as ‘lads.’ * What 
do you want, ‘lads?’’ A thousand ‘lads,’ with a 
thousand voices—which oddly enough were not so 
articulate and distinct as one voice would have 
been—cried out: ‘We want the scene all over 
again.’ ‘Very well, lads, if you will let the 
farce proceed, we'll set the scene, and you shall 
have it all over again.’ (Deafening cheers.) 
The farce went on in peace, and Mr. Dewhurst 
rushed behind to muster his forces. The 
sensation scene had been struck. ‘lt must be set 
again immediately, and the trap seen to; and if it 
does not work this time woe to the master car- 


—y 
————__= 


again.’ Like good and true men they forsook the 
tempting supper, and promptly answered the call of 
duty. Ithink it was Leicester who arrived first. 
but certain it is, that when he had dressed himself 
he could not find his boots. Boots he must have. 
so he appropriated the villainous buckets of Mike 
Lambourne. Presently the worthy Michael was 
heard clamouring for his boots. ‘ Where are my 
boots 2” He was informed that the Earl of Leicester 
had borrowed them. Lehind the scenes Mike wag 
in no humour to brook this liberty, even from the 
master whom he professed, before the public, to 
serve with the virtuous purpose of saving the life 
of his countess, and was inclined to ‘kick up a 
row.’ However, there was no time for that. The 
farce was over; the last scene of Amy Robsart wag 
set; and the audience were clamouring for the 
sensation scene. ‘Never mind your ‘buckets,’ 
said Amy Robsart; ‘wear your street boots, and I'l] 
pin your cloak over, so that nobody will see them.’ 
Mike’s cloak was pinned over, and the scene began. 
Varney dragged in the screaming Amy, across the 
stage and up the stairs—while the lightning flashed 
in her scared face—and secured her in the turret 
chamber. Then Mike Lambourne was shot, Leicester 
whistled, Z'ony Foster drew the bolt, and Varney 
rushed forth on the drawbridge. The trap worked 
to perfection, and the villainous ’squire went through 
into the abyss below. The great sensation never 
went so well. The ‘virtuous’ were appeased, and 
our credit was saved.’” 

Mr. Clement Scott offers some sensible objections 
to the brigandage pursued in theatres—(the box- 
fees, coat-fees, cloak-fees, hassock-fees, and extra- 
comfort-fees generally. Mr. Barry Aylmer, come- 
dian, relates a mournful anecdote about an old 
clown who was killed in a jump through a flap. 
Mr. Arnold Cave’s story is a laughable incident of 
Davenport, the original Crummles in * Nicholas 
Nickleby.” Davenport was playing Andrew in the 
“ Warlock of the Glen,” in a very small theatre ; and 
it was found that the second scene (a cloth) would 
not close on the first, owing to Andrew's cottage, 
which, fixed by stage screws, stood in the way. 
There was nothing for it but to take the cottage down 
in front of the audience. So on went Davenport as 


still the bolt wouldn't work, and the trap wouldn't), jydyew, and remarked, “ It’s a stormy nicht, and 


my auld cottage is sara dilapidated,” stooped down 
and pulled out the screws. ‘‘I must e’en tak it in 
and repair it,” added Andrew, amid the cheers and 
laughter of the audience. 

In all respects the Era Almanack will be found 
up to the high mark of preceding years. 





(Lamborn Cock & Co.] 
“ Coquetting Katie.” Song. Written by Reza, 

Composed by Benrnotp Tous. 

This pleasing little ditty is nicely set to a melody 
in G, 3-4 time, the simplicity of which is quite in 
harmony with the words. The compass is nine 
notes, C to E. 





[Hammonp & Co.] 
“ Minnelied.” Melody. 
By Gustave Lance. 
Herr Lange is happy in his subject, a quick 
Andante cantabile, and his embellishments are ap- 
propriate. ‘There is room for great display of taste, 
and the piece will.be useful as a study. 


Composed for the Piano. 


‘“ Priére %& la Madonne.” Melodie sérieuse. By 

Gustave Lance, 

The melody here is rather the operatic than the 
church prayer to the Virgin, bnt it is very pleasing 
and effectively arranged. Herr. Lange’s composi- 
tions are healthy, and form useful studies. 








penter!’ Luckily, Miss Neilson, who had been 


the prompt box, had not found nerve or composure 
to divest herself of the clothes of Amy Robsart. 
She was dressed and ready to play the scene again 


But where was the representative of the Darl of 
Leicester? He had left the theatre. Where was 
the representative of Mike Lambourne? He, too, 
had left the theatre. The order went forth, ‘Scour 
Birmingham and find them.’ Fancy the feelings of 


a mundate from the manager, ‘ You must come back 





taining matter contributed by well-known authors 


to the theatre, and play the last scene all oyer 





listening to the uproar from her dressing-room near | 


-anything to appease the fury of the ‘virtuous.’ | 


these gentlemen on being surprised, at supper, with | 


{Monr.ey. ] 
“ Strike the harp once more.” Ballad. Written by 
| Aurrep W. Core, Ese. Composed by Ricwand 
| Lupus, Member of the R.A.M. 

A good melody, though cast rather too formally, 
‘which sings well, and is supported and brought out 
| by the musicianly accompaniment. 

We hear from Havana that Tamborlik has become 
an impresario there with such good effect, as to have 
| produced £16,800 by thirty representations, 
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Art Topics m our Contemporaries. 





Tue PANTOMIMES. 

The Daily News is glad to see that many theatres 
have abandoned the vain superstition that they 
were bound to produce something new on Boxing- 
night. ‘Theatres which were in no way suited for 
the representation of pantomime, or any perform- 
ance, indeed, demanding exceptional musical 
powers in the company and appliances in the 
building itself, had got into a foolish custom of 
attempting a compromise, in which our best actors 
and actresses found themselves hovering between 
an English Comedy and a French féerie. Such 
pieces in reality pleased no one. They were not 
nearly funny enough for children, while they were 
too like pantomimes for grown-up folks. But 
while we are pleased to see these hybrid pieces 
becoming obsolete, and theatres continuing to 
present pieces at Christmas-time which ordinary 
playgoers find acceptable, we should be equally 
sorry to see the Pantomime abolished. It is only 
fair that the theatrical entertainment which our 
young folks care most to see should be made 
accessible to them at some time or other of the 
year; and no season can be more suitable than 
Christmas, when holidays prevail, and the long 
evenings must be spent within-doors. No one who 
still preserves any gratitude towards one of the 
profoundest enjoyments of his youth will propose 
that pantomimes shoald be done away with, or 
even that they should be modified in character. 
But, on the other hand, two or three theatres are 
quite sufficient to devote to the purpose. 


THe CENSOR AND THE PANTOMIMEs. 

The Standard condemns the treatment of Panto- 
mime librettos by the Examiner of Plays as a 
libel upon our boasted freedom, and an intolerable 
interference with the liberty, which necessarily 
includes the innocent entertainment, of the sub- 
ject. Why should we be compelled to hold our 
Christmas fooling with maimed rites? Why 
should the season be shorn of any matter of 
gaiety? ‘To forbid jokes about the Cabinet is to 
deprive the theatres of their most fruitful comic 
resource. It is worse than asking us to see the 
play of “* Hamlet” with the part of the Prince of 
Denmark left out. If it is really true that the 
Government have ordered this wanton and petty 


prohibition, and that they are within their legiti- | 


mate authority in doing so, then it is difficult 
to see in what-‘our state is superior to that 
of France under the dominion of the august 
Adolphe. Are the English people not to be 
trusted with political allusions in their stage 
plays? Why then we have advanced very little 
in liberty in spite of our boasting. We have 
fewer privileges by one than we had supposed. 
We are more prone to licentiousness, less intelli- 
gent, and less civilized than was the Athenian 
populace of old. No sort of despotism can be 
conceived more injurious to the spirit of a free 
people, which conveys a greater affront upon a 
nation. Besides, what is the object of all 
theatrical entertainments, if not ‘ to show virtue 
her own feature and scorn her own image?” 
Is not the whole intent of the drama to 
exhibit to ‘the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure?” By just as 
much as the stage is arbitrarily restricted from 
performing this function is its purpose thwarted 
and the people degraded. Torob the pantomimes 
of “uncomplimentary allusions” to a reigning 
Ministry is to take from us the very spice and 
essence of their humour. It is to narrow the fun 
and to spoil the sport—to mask the real purposes 
of this kind of entertainment, and to reduce it 
to idle buffoonery or worse. The entertainment 
ig quite legitimate. The people will have 
their Christmas pantomimes. The pantomime 
is, or should be, a kind of mirror of the 
year’s history—a reproduction of all its comic 
features. But why should we be deprived of the 
privilege of seeing uncomplimentary allusions paid 
to the Ministry? ‘The Ministry is clearly the 
greatest fund of drollery that the pantomimists 
can use. There is no legitimate reason why it 
should be sacred from the satire which reaches to 
all other persons and things. There is the same 
guarantee against any abuse of the privilege in 
this as in other cases. The pantomimists will 
hot, for their own sake, make things laughable 
Which are beyond: or above laughter. The man- 
agers of the theatres must be supposed to know 
better how to amuse the public than the Examiner 
of Stage Plays, and if the public relish uncompli- 
mentary allusions to the Government it is nothing 
but tyranny which debars them from that in- 
dulgence, 











ScENE-PAINTING OF TO-DAY. 


The Daily Telegrayh recalls that the scene- 
painter of the last age conferred with his natural 
allies, the carpenter and the machinist. He pro- 
duced his grand architectural ‘ set,” his powerful 
landscape, and then he took off his overalls and 
treated the nobility and gentry to beef-steake and 
port in the painting-room. It is worthy of 
observation, however, that in this era of isolation 
and independence arose an excellent school of 
scene-painting. ‘The department of architecture, 
pure and simple, was long wellnigh monopolised 
by Italian artists whose celebrity still lingers in 
the names of Marinari and Aglio; but the revival 
of water-colour painting under Turner, Girtin, 
and Pyne reacted on scene-painting; in landscape 
we had, forty years since, the finest distemper 
artists in the world, and the Roberts and Cicéris 
of the Paris Grand Opéra were foreed to confess 
the superiority of Stanfield, of the Grieves, Mar- 
shall, Danson, and Telbin. David Roberts, again, 
excelled, not only in landscape, but in architecture. 








A professor of Romanticism was yet to arise, and 
he was found in the person of Mr. William Roxby 
Beverly, who was fully competent to paint as 
‘* classically ’’ as any of his compeers; though the 
naturally imaginative and poetic bent of his 
mind led him to regard all the elements of the 
stage as means for working out one wsthetic con- 
ception. ‘he old painters, grand as they were, 
; did not conceive: they executed the conceptions 
| of others ; and when they did invent—as Mr. Stan- 
field invented in the case of the waves breaking 
on the shore in the “ Acis’”’"—they confined them- 
selves strictly within the limits of their attri- 
butes as scenic artists. Mr. Beverly claimed 
empire, not only over the ocean, but over 
the sirens and the mermaids within it. ‘ Cy- 
mothoé, Triton, and the sea-green train” were 
|made subservient to him; and Deiopeia was 
told on what coil she must recline, on which 
dolphin’s back she must ride. The Telegraph then 
glances at the sumptuous Shakespearean revivals 
by which, at the Princess's Theatre, Mr. Charles 
Kgan won so much renown and so little pecuniary 
profit. That admirable actor and accomplished 
gentleman must have spent many thousands of 
pounds on scenery, but he did little to advance 
| the art of scene-painting. ‘The scene-painter was 
|compelled to act merely as a superior costumier 
and first-class property man. The governing will 
at the Princess’s was a determination to decorate 
| Shakespeare in strict accordance with archmologi- 
cal accuracy; and fancy and skill were sometimes 
sacrificed at the shrine of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries. Mr. Kean’s school, however, died 
| with its lamented founder; Mr. Beverly has 
| been followed by scores of imitators more or less 
| able ; and, indeed, what we may term the Fan- 
| tastical-Romantic is now the dominant code in 
'seene-painting. The Beverly diapason is uni- 
|versally adopted; and while virtus laudatur 
let alget—while ‘Telbin aud Calleott, who 

classical and romantic painters, 








are at once 
|are virtually elbowed from the London stage 
|—elaborately perforated scenes, built up of foil 
| paper, tinsel, and flying women are esteemed an 
inevitable adjunct to the success of every panto- 
mime and every spectacle. If our contemporary 
could be certain of seeing another Beverly arise, 
when our living and accomplished master has run 
his race, there might be little to deplore; but 
garish and tasteless imitations of romantic 
scenery are as distasteful as would-be comic and 
would-be sentimental imitations of Charles 
Dickens’s humour and pathos. The Telegraph 
adduces no special charge, denounces no particular 
case, quarrels not with the present condition of 
the public taste; it merely notes the fact, that 
while the Fantastical-Romantic devised by one 
illustrious exemplar is tickling our fancy and 
blinding our eyes on all sides, the classical style 
in scene-painting is declining. 


Tue Use or CATHEDRALS. 


The Standard observes that the share of a 
Cathedral in Church work is limited to providing 
two choral services a day, and for this purpose an 
enormous staff is kept on foot, comprising dean, 
canons, prebendaries, minor canons, lay clerks, 
and choristers, costing on the average certainly 
not less than fifteen thousand a year. Now, those 
who are most earnest in pressing for a revision of 
the existing system have no desire to pare down 
the dignity and splendour of the Cathedral services. 
They shonld be a model to every church in the 
diocese, an exemplar of the church’s worship 
celebrated in “the beauty of holiness.” We 
cannot admit adds the Standard, that with all 


have no idea of countenancing any measure which 
would tend to lower them in grandeur and 
impressiveness. At the same time it is impossible 
to forget that in many a poorly-endowed church 
we get services by no means inferior to those 
provided in our cathedrals, and it is no small 
anomaly to find an incumbent upon three or four 
hundred a year doing all the work that a cathedral 
does, and a good deal more. The work of a 
cathedral apparently finishes within its walls, 
while that of the parish or district church extends 
far beyond. The labours of the cathedral staff of 
dean, canons, minor canons, lay clerks, and choristers 
are at an end when the service is over and the 
gates are closed, but at this stage the incumbent 
and his curates are merely on the threshold of 
their toils. 





PIANOFORTE STEALING. 





Arthur and Alfred Challenger, charged at Marl- 
borough Street with stealing pianofortes and property 
of the value of £90, belonging to Messrs. Bishop and 
Eungblut, pianoforte makers, Tottenham Court 
Road, from their workshops in Ogle Mews and New 
Inn Yard, appeared before Mr. Knox on Saturday, 
for final examination. It having been shown that 
the prisoners acted under some misapprehension of 
their rights, and their friends having interceded on 
their behalf, the prosecutors kindly withdrew the 
charge, on the understanding that the expenses were 
to be paid and the property returned. Mr. Knox, in 
discharging the prisoners, said the prosecutors were 
quite justified in placing them where they were, and 


he should advise them to be more careful for the 
future. 





ROBBERY FROM A THEATRE. 


William Brown, thirty-five, gasfitter, was charged 
at Southwark with stealing three bottles of port 
wine from the stores of the Victoria Theatrey 
Charles Maples, hall-keeper at the Victoria Palace 
Theatre, Waterloo Road, said that the prisoner was 
employed on the premises as gasfitter by the con- 
tractor, About half-past four on the afternoon of 
Friday he saw the prisoner in the act of leaving tho 
building by the entrance, and hearing some glass 
jingling under his jacket, he went after him, stopped 
him in Webber Street, and asked what he had under 
his jacket. He replied Nothing,” but witness 
took from him two bottles of port wine, and another 
dropped on the pavement. Witness took him back 
to the theatre, when he was given into custody. Mr. 
William Holland, the director of the auditorium 
department of the theatre, said he had charge of the 
wine and other property in the theatre. From 
information received that morning he examined the 
stock of wines, and missed four’ pints of port wine, 
and three bottles of very old port. He identified the 
bottles found on the prisoner as a portion of that he 


missed. Mr. Partridge remanded defendant for a 
week. 





A Memorial to Lord Granville on the subject 
of Authors’ Copyright is, we understand, in 
course of signature, and has already received the 
names of Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Froude, the 
author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,’’ and others. The 
prayer of this memorial is almost identical with 
the provisions of the International Copyright 
Bill which Mr. Cox, Deputy for New York, 
introduced into the House of Representatives on 
the 6th. The New York Times, in tho spirit of 
this memorial and, we believe, of this Bill, says 
that “the [American] publishers are almost uni- 
versally in favour of an authors’ international copy- 
right law which shall not, however, interfere with 
their business of publishing books written by foreign 
authors. ‘They agree with the views expressed by 
Mr. Appleton in his letter on the subject to the 
London Times.” We allude to the English 
memorial and to the New York Bill with the 
purpose of expressing our opinion that neither 
does full justice to the subject. If the protection 
of copyright be given to the author, it should of 
course pertain to his assignee or his partner, ag 
in the case of a patent. It would be manifestly 
unjust to the English publishers if they had no 
protection for the copyrights which they have 
purchased, or in which they share the profits with 
the author. The Awericans by their tariff can 
easily protect themselves against the importation 
of books, but no international ee will be 
satisfactory which does not give the author the 








their vast resources the cathedral services invaria- 
bly come up to this standard, but certainly we 





wer of assignment of profits to arise from 
foreign publication,.—Echo. 
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Royal Letters Patent. 





SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 








CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE 


(PATENT.) 


FP\HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 
PS 


LIST OF PRICES. Poe 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 31 inches .........ssesseseeseeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........eseeeeeees 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid ee Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........sseeeseeeees 13818 0 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT. STREET, LONDON, W. 





- —— --- _—-— =~ _ _—<$<—.- ——— 


CRAMER’ s 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICH NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammrox, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without spring 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 


CRA MERS PIA NWOFORTH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGESL IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
"In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
| £4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 


THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft. ; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 

é diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.| 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





{ 


| 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 8s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: . 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No, 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments, 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, BEGENT STREET, ‘: 











CRAMER &CQO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO, 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM., 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNODT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression. 
Expression. 
Cor Anglais. 


Forté, 
Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 


Flute. ; Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; RO: EWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo, Flute, Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 
No. 7 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite LExpres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 


With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNODUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 
Musette. Flute. | Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo, Flute, Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Vifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10, 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (‘Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wj, 
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